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THE COMMENTATOR: 


OR 


A Goipe to the clear comprehen- 
‘sion, and prtous use, of the Lit- 
URGY. 


No. XII.—rne Lirany, continued. 


In our remarks on the Litany, we 
have fully considered the solemn In- 
vocation with which it begins, and 
have proceeded through the succeed- 
ing Deprecations, in which, with 
great importunity, we seek to be de- 
livered from the evils of sin, and its 
consequent punishments. 

But while we thus humbly implore 
our merciful Saviour to deliver us 
from the guilt of our transgressions, 
and to preserve us from the violation 
of his divine precepts, we can not 
but be conscious that we have no 
merits or worthiness of our own to 
plead in our behalf. We theretore 
appeal to the all-sufficient merits of 
the Redeemer himself, and urge our 
supplications by pleading all that he 
has done and suffered for us. We 
entreat him “by the ministry of his 
holy incarnation and nativity”—the 
amazing instance of his love and 
goodness, when he divested himself 
of his divine bliss and glory, and 
submitted to be born of a virgin, and 
to become man for our sakes: “ by 
his circumcision and _ baptism,”— 
whereby he fultilled all righteousness, 
and exhibited a pattern of perfect 
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obediance to all the laws and ordi- 
nances of God: “ by his fasting,” — 
in which he endured the misery of 
extreme hunger and thirst, denying 
himself the use of the good things of 
God, to expiate our abuse of them ; 
and “ by his temptation,” or conflict 
with Satan,—to which he graciously 
condescended, that he might teach 
us how to resist temptation, and that 
he might be able to succuur them 
that are tempted, being touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities. We 
entreat him, “by his agony and 
bloody sweat,””—where in the garden 
of Gethsamane, he underwent the 
most excruciating pains of body, and 
anguish of soul for our sins: “ by 
his cross and passion,” whereby he 
has redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us, 
and suffering the torments which we 
deserved: “by his precious death,” 
—which was a full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice, oblation and satisfac- 
tion, for the sins of the whole world : 
“by his burial,’—which was a fur- 
ther evidence of his great humility, 
in stooping to the grave, that he 
might redeem us from the power of 
it: “ by his glorious resurrection,” —~ 
whereby he has given us a pledge of 
our own resurrection, and restoration 
to everlasting life: “ by his ascen- 
sion” to heaven,—where he has gone 
to prepare a place forus: and “ by 
the coming of the Holy Ghost,”— 
which he dispenses, to comfort and 
support us, to guide us into all truth, 
and to direct us in the way of our 
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duty, until his second coming to 
judgment. 

Solemn observations of this kind, 
often occur in the holy scriptures ; 
and the compilers of our Litany seem 
to- have had a particular view to 
them in the passages now under con- 
sideration. We find the Apostles ur- 
ging the primitive Christians to the 
performance of religious duties, by 
motives taken from all that was es- 
teemed most dear and sacred. St. 
Paul beseeches the Romans, “ By 
the mercies of God.” He entreats 
the Corinthians, “ By the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ.” He ur- 
ges the Philipians, “ By the ‘bowels 
and consolations of Christ ;” and 
solicits the Thessalonians, “ By the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 
And there seems to be no reason 
why the same considerations may 
not be humbly urged in prayer, 
which are made the ground of im- 
portunate address. 

Accordingly the Church instructs 
us to seek “ deliverance from evil” 
by all those powerful and prevailing 
motives which have been recited ; 
that through the efficacy of the Sav- 
iours intercession, and the assistance 
of his spirit, we may reap the bene- 
fits of all that he has done and suf- 
fered for us. And so careful is our 
Church, on every occasion, to direct 
our thoughts to the merits of Christ, 
as the sole foundation of our hope 
and confidence ;—inestimable mer- 
its! which are not confined merely 
to his death and passion on the cross, 
but extend to, and include, the whole 
mystery of his love, from his con- 
ception by the Holy Ghost, to his 
ascension to the right hand of God, 
and the mission of the Comforter 
from heaven! With what feelings of 
gratitude and joy, must the devout 
soul meditate on all the instances of 
divine love, which are here enu- 
merated > And with what full assur- 
ance -of ‘faith may we offer up the 
succeedmg and last petition for de- 
liverance fromevil? where we im- 
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plore our merciful Saviour, to “ de- 
liver us” in all time of our tribula- 
tion,” when we most need his aid ;” 
in all time of our prosperity,” when 
we are least inclined to seek it ; “ in. 
the hour of death,” when we shall 
experience the last of the evils of the 
present state ; and undergo our last 
struggle with the powers of darkness ; 
and above all, “in the day of judg- 
ment,” that then we may be deliver- 
ed from everlasting misery, hear the 
absolving sentence of our Judge and 
Saviour, and be received into the 
heavenly mansions of bliss and glo- 
ry. 
Having finished the Deprecations, 
or prayers for averting evil, we pro- 
ceed to what are called 


THE INTERCESSIONS. 


These are petitions for good; in 
which we implore the divine blessing 
on ourselves, on our Church and 
country, on the whole Church of 
Christ, and on all mankind.—The 
first intercession commences with an 
humble petition for audience of God, 
and contains a prayer for the univer- 
sal Church. “We sinners do be- 
seech thee to hear us, O Lord God ; 
and that it may please thee to rule 
and govern thy holy Chureh univer- 
sal, in the right way.” When it is 
written that “ God heareth not sin- 
ners,” we are to understand tmpeni- 
tent sinners; but the humble and 
contrite sinner, who approaches God 
with a penitent heart and a sincere 
faith in the merits of bis Son, will 
ever find au@tence and acceptance 
with him. Such the Church suppos- 
es us to be, when she supplies us 
with this petition. In the second 
part of the intercession, where she 
instructs us to pray that the divine 
guidance and protection may be ex- 
tended to the universal Churh, we 
are to implore that it may be preserv- 
ed in the profession of true and sound 
doctrine, in-unicn with itself and in 
continual holiness. But, neither the 
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sentence, nor the sense of the inter- 
cession is completed, till the people 
add their response, “We beseech 
thee to hear us, good Lord,” and the 
pauses and tones of the reading, 


“throughout the intercessions, should 


be in conformity with this construc- 
tion. 

We next implore the divine bless- 
ing and grace upon our civil rulers, 
that they may be disposed and ena- 
bled, “to execute justice and to 
maintain truth ;” or, as it is more 
fully expressed in the prayer for the 
Church militant, “ to maintain 
God’s true religion and virtue.” 
And how much the promotion of 
these great ends depends upon the 
faithfulness of our rulers and magis- 
trates, is too obvious to require a 
comment. 

The ministers of the sanctuary 
next become the subject of our pray- 
ers. We beg of God, that they 
may be so enlightened in the knowl- 
edge of divine things, that the whole 
body of the Church may be edified 
by the spirituality of their instruc- 
tions, and the holiness of their lives. 
This is agreeable to the injunctions 
of the Apostle; “ Brethren, pray 
for us, that the word of the Lord 
may have tree course, and be glorifi- 
ed!” and it is also in conformity 
with the practice of the Christian 
Church, in every age. Asa watch- 
man, who is set for the defence of 
the gospel, and a steward oi the 
manifold grace of God, the station 
of the Christian minister is awfully 
responsible. Itis responsible as it 
respects himself, as it respects the 
people of his charge, and as it re- 
spects the great cause which he is 
commissioned to advance. Nothing, 
but the assistance of divine grace, 
can enable him to fulfil its duties 
with faithfulness and usefulness : and 
this is to be sought and obtained, 
only by his own prayers, and the 
intercessions of the people in his 
behalf. All, therefore, who have 


any regard for the success of the 
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Gospel, or any concern for their 
own spiritual welfare, should unite 
fervently in the petition to the Al- 
mighty, “ That he would illuminate 
all Bishops, Priests and Deacons, 
with true knowledge and understand- 
ing of his word; and that both by 
their preaching and living, they may 
set it forth, and show it according- 
ly.’ 

After having prayed for our civil 
rulers and spiritual guides, we offer 
up a petition for all the people,” 
recommending them to the divine 
blessing and protection. And we 
moreover pray God to “ give to all 
nations, unity, peace and concord ;”’ 
that, in the language of the proph- 
et, “ they may beat their swords in- 
to plowshares, and their spears into 
praning-hooks ; that nation may 
not lift up sword against nation, nor 
learn war any more.”—And while 
we thus pray for universal peace and 
concord, how diligent and careful 
should we be in promoting it our- 
selves ! in suppressing and prevent- 
ing, as far as we are able, all strife 
and animosity, and whatever may 
tend to destroy private harmony oi 
disturb the public peace. 

The four succeeding petitions are 
for spiritual blessings. They are 
very pertinently expressed, and af- 
ford us ample matter for meditation. 
The first in order, leads our thoughts 
to the source of all our evils, the 
corruption of the heart ; and directs 
us to apply to the fountain of all 
holiness, to cleanse and sanctify it ; 
“to give us an heart to love and 
fear God, and diligently to live after 
his commandments.” This is equiv- 
alent to the expression of the Psalm- 
ist, “ Create in mea clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.” The love and the fear of God 
are every where set forth in scrip- 
ture, as the true principles of Christ- 
ian obedience ; and they are so far 
from being inconsistent with each 
other, that they are really insepara- 
ble; the one deterring ns from sin, 
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and the other, exciting us to virtue 
and righteousness. 

But we must not rest here. For 
however well disposed our hearts 
may be for the present, we shall soon 
relapse into our former sins, without 
the constant assistance of the Holy 
Spirit. Wetherefore proceed to ask 
of our Heavenly Father, and that 
not for ourselves only, but for “all 
his people, increase of grace, to hear 
meekly his word, and to receive it 
with pure affection ;” esteeming it 
‘nfinitely superior to all that is taught 
in the fallible systems of human 
moralists, and cherishing a hearty 
desire of being enlightened by its 
revelations, and improved by its in- 
structions : and that, making it the 
constant and only rule of our ac- 
tions, we may be enabled “ to bring 
forth the fruits of the spirit.” Here, 
as in other parts of our Liturgy, we 
can not help admiring the correct- 
ness with which the rule of our duty 
is delineated. Equally avoiding the 
errors of deitsm, and the delusions 
of fanaticism, it teaches us nothing 
about the ‘ mora! fitness of things,” 
nor does it refer us to imaginary im- 
pulses and extraordinary inspira- 
tions. It directs us to the Word 
of God, as the only rule of faith 
and practice ; and while it in- 
culcates the necessity and the effica- 
cy of divine grace, it still refers us to 
this written word, admonishing us 
to hear it meekly, and to receive it 
affectionately, that we may be {ruit- 
ful in every good work. 

Our next petition is, “ that it may 
please God to bring into the way of 
truth, all such as have erred, and 
are deceived ;” an intercession of 
the same import with that coutained 
in the last Collect for Good Friday, 
where we pray for the conversion of 
“ all Jews, ‘Turks, Infidels and Her- 
eticks.” For these then, and jor all 
whoare unhappily misled by the spir- 
it of error and delusion, let us offer up 
our fervent prayers to the common 
lord and Father of all men, that it 
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may please bim to have mercy upon 
them, to remember their ignorance 
and hardness of heart, to bring them 
into the light of his truth, and to 


guide them in the way of holiness — 


and salvation. 

The scriptures sometimes repre- 
sent our present condition as a state 
of warfare. They describe us as 
contending under Christ, the great 
Captain of our salvation, against our 
three grand enemies, the world, the 
flesh and the devil. [tis in allusion 
to this state of warfare, that the suc- 
ceeding petition is framed. We im- 
plore the aid and protection of God, 
in behalf of the several members of 
his Church militant; beseeching 
him “to strengthen such as do 
stand,” such as remain firm in the 
principles of their faith, and constant 
in the practice of their duty: “to 
comfort and help the weak-hearted,” 
who are weary and fearful, despair- 
ing of victory, and almost ready to 
yield to their spiritual enemies : “ to 
raise up those who fall ;” those who 
are overthrown, but not vanquished ; 
who have yielded to many tempta- 
tions, but are not hardened in ini- 
quity: and finally, “to beat down 
Satan under our feet,” that whatever 
difficulties it may be our lot to en- 
counter, or whatever temporary 
advantages the adversary may gain 
over us, the strength of God may be 
made perfect in our weakness, and 
that all our spiritual enemies being 
overcome, we may come off more 


than conquerers, through him that. 


hath loved us. ‘The scriptures eve- 
ry where teach us, that “in God 
alone is our salvation ; that he is the 
rock of our strength ; and that our 
refuge is in God.” The most firmly 
established Christian has no securi- 
ty, except he is protected by the 
shield of the Lord, and supported 
by his arm: the weary and faint- 
hearted, have no real consolation, 
and no efiectual assistance, but what 
is communicated to them from the 
Giod of all comfort: the backslider 
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can have no hope of being recovered 
from his apostacy, but through the 
aid of the quickening influences of 
the Holy Spirit; nor have those 
who are harrassed and led captive by 

‘the evil one, any prospect of finally 
triuraphing over their spiritual ene- 
my, but by the assistance of him 
who hath bruised Satan under his 
feet. Frail and dependant as we 
are, let us then seek for aid where 
all sufficiency resides ; then may we 
say, “ The Lord is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear ? 
The Lord is the strength of my 
life ; of whom shall I be mage 
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Messrs Eprrors, 

The following attempt to explain 
Phil. i. 18—with the annexed appli- 
cation of the sentiment conveyed in 
the passage, to three very prominent 
promises of the gospel—is sent for 
publication in the Magazine, with the 
hope, that it may not prove altogeth- 
er uninteresting to your readers. 

“ Notwithstanding, every way, 
whether in pretence or in truth, 
Christ is preached; and I therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” — 
That the great apostle, who penned 
these words, should rejoice that 
Christwas preached, whether in pre- 
tence or in truth—that he should re- 

joice that Christ was preached, even 
of envy,andstrife, and contention, as 
he had just before asserted—seems, at 
first thought, a little surprising; and 
it isvery natural to ask, what possible 
benefit could result from preaching, 
dictated by no better spirit or motive, 
than envy, strife, contention, or hol- 
low pretence? But, by turning our 
attention, for a moment to the occa- 
sion on which the epistle to the Phil- 
ipians was written, and to the cir- 
cumstances under which the apostle 
wrote it, our surprise will cease, and 
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we shall readily discover the cause 
of this rejoicing 

St. Paul, ai the time of writing 
this epistle, had been, for abeut two 
yeays, a prisoner at Rome. But he 
was permitted to live in a private 
hired house, under the charge 
of a single soldier, and to teach and 
propagate the doctrines of christiani- 
ty, with the utmost freedom. He 
received all that came to him, rea- 
soning and conversing with them, 
preaching to them the kingdom of 
God, and the religion of Jesus Christ. 
And in this way, his captivity greatly 
contributed to the advancement ot 
the true faith: for many were con- 
verted; and, even in the emperor’s 
court were found many zealous ad- 
vocates for the cause of Christ.— 
These circumstances, of course, ex- 
cited the publicattention ; and Rome 
almost literally resounded with the 
name of the Messiah. Many preach- 
ers consequently sprung up—some 
learned and some ignorant—some 
good and some bad :—for while some 
preached Christ, in love, in truth, 
and sincerity; others, as the apostle 
well knew and plainly declares, 
were actuated in their preaching, by 
the most impure and reprehensible 
motives. It is not material to en- 
quire, what particular views govern- 
ed these several preachers. It is 
sufficient for us to understand, that 
the apostle considered many of them 
as mere pretenders, and as the pro- 
moters of envy, strife, and conten- 
tion. Conscious, however, as he 
felt, and as he expzessed himself in 
the same epistle—“ That at the 
name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, andthings under the earth ; 
and that every tongue should con- 
Jess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father”~— 
he rejoiced at the propagation of that 
NAME, even though wicked men, 
from the most unworthy motives, 
Should become instrumental! in the 
work. It might, at least, stir upa 
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spirit of enquiry. It might induce 
the honest and sincere to examine 
the subject with candor and atten- 
tion. It might awaken the curiosity 
even of the negligent and thought- 
less. It might set truth and false- 
hood in array: And he could not 
suffer himself to doubt, that truth, 
from its own intrinsic worth and 
power, would eventually prevail, and 
come off triumphant. It was for 
this reason, that the great apostle re- 
joiced. “ But I would ye should 
understand, brethren, (said he) that 
the things which happened unto me, 
have fallen out rather unto the fur- 
therance of the gospel; so that my 
bonds in Christ are manifest in all 
the palace and in all other places ; 
and many of the brethren in the 
Lord, waxing confident by my 
bonds, are much more bold to speak 
the word without fear. Some in- 
deed preach Christ, even of envy 
and strife ; and some also of good 
will. The one preach.Christ of con- 
tention, not sincerely, supposing to 
add affliction to my bonds; but the 
other of love, knowing that I am 
set for the defence of the gospel. 
What then? notwithstanding, every 
way, whether in pretence or in truth, 
Christ is preached; and I therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” — 
We are not to suppose, that it was 
matter of joy tothe apostle, that men, 
by the impurity of their motives, 
should involve themselves individu- 
ally ia guilt, and incur condemna- 
tion for their manner of preaching 
Christ. This was a painful and 
stievous consideration. But he re- 
joiced, that God should so over-rule 
the voluntary acts of wicked men, as 
to render them subservient to the 
fulfilment of the promise—that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow—and that every tongue should 
confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
fo the glory of God the Father. \n- 
stead of feeling any surprise, there- 
fore, we are ready to rejoice with 
him. And when we apply the same 
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mode of reasoning, to certain other 
promises of the gospel, we are not 
only struck with admiration at the 
wisdom of the divine economy, but 
we are glad and rejoice, that the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, and 
that all things shall eventually re- 
dound to his glory. 

The other promises of which I 
speak, and to which I propose to 
apply the reasoning in this passage, 
are three in number :— 

1. When our blessed Lord found- 
ed his church—he promised that the 
gates of hell should not prevail 
against it. 

2. When he commissioned his 
apostles to go and teach all nations, 
and baptize them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, he promised to be with 


them always, even unto the end of 


the world. 

3. When he foretold his final com- 
ing in judgment, he promised that 
the gospel should first be published 
among all nations. 

And these promises, every believ- 
er in divine revelation, is well per- 
suaded, will be fulfilled. But, so far 
as men have been, or shall be, made 
instrumental in their fulfilment, we 
have no reason to believe, that they 
always have been, or always will be, 
governed by pure and correct mo- 
tives. 

1. Look first at the Church.— 
That the church to which the prom- 
ise was made, was to be a visible so- 
ciety, cannot be doubted: Because 
the \ery nature of the sacraments, 
which were instituted by Christ 
himself—and of the ministry, which 
he appointed—put this matter be- 
yond dispute. The sacrament of 
baptism, which is the initiatory form 
of admission into the church—and 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
which is the bond of fellowship be- 
tween the church and its divine 
Head—are both outward significant 
signs of an inward operation: And 
the ministry of the church, is consti- 
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tuted by an outward commission, al- 
so significant of an inward call.— 
Hence, it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that these outward 
signs, and this outward commission, 
must relate toa visible institution. 
And such an institution, is the Church 
of Christ on earth ; and it was to 
this church that the promise was 
made, that the gates of hell should 
not prevail against it. From the 
moment that the church of Christ 
was thus founded, all the acts of the 
adversary to destroy it, have proved 
ineffectual. It has withstood every 
attack, as well of force as of fraud. 
It has ever existed, and has main- 
tained its essential constituent quali- 
ties, and its distinguishing c)iaracter- 
istics—its doctrines, its ministry, 
and its sacraments. But, by the 
slightest attention to the history of 
the church, we shall discover, that it 
has often been preserved, through 
the instrumentality of means, not in 
themselves consistent with such an 
object ; and that men have often had 
a powerful agency in building up the 
interests of the church, whose views 
were base and unworthy, and who, 
by their sins, have undoubtedly in- 
curred the penalties of divine ven- 
geance. How often an unchristian 
temper has dictated the controver- 
sies that have been carried on in de- 
fence of the church; how often the 
malignant passions have mingled in 
these controversies ; how often envy, 
strife, and contention, have sharpen- 
ed the wits of the antagonists, and 
impelled them to action; it may be 
difficult to determine. We cannot 
undertake to judge, how often the 
hypocrite has been concealed under 
the cloak of sanctity; nor how ma- 
ny wicked purposes have been pros- 
ecuted, under a fair and goodly pre- 
tence. But we do know, that the 
secular arm has often been promp- 
ted, by unrighteous ambition, and 
unholy views, to uphold the church. 
And we also know, that through the 
desire, and with the design, of per- 
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petuating the usurpations of the pa 
pacy, the emissaries of the Roman 
pontifi, have been instrumental in 
extending the boundaries of — the 
church of Christ to the most remote 
regions of the world. It is indeed 
true, that these emissaries have 
spread their corruptions and gross 
superstitions as widely as they 
have pushed their proselyting sys- 
tem: But, we trust that the church 
of Christ, wherever extended, and 
however corrupted by the wicked- 
ness of men, still possesses a redeem- 
ing spirit, which must eventual), 
purge it of its pollutions, shake off 
its superstitions, and restore it to a 
strict conformity with the primitive 
pattern. And herein have we not 
reason to rejoice? Not because men 
are wicked; not because they are 
sometimes governed in their conduct 
by nnworthy motives; not because 
they sometimes manifest an unchris- 
tian temper in religious disputes ; 
not because they sometimes indulge 
in rancorous invective; not because 
thew. sometimes assume a sanctity, 
which they do not possess; not be- 
cause ambition sometimes induces 
the civil power to interfere with the 
concerns of the Redeemer’s King- 
dom; nor because superstitions and 
corruptions, are sometimes permit- 
ted to deform the beauty, simplicity, 
and purity of the Christian church. 
These things are all extremely griev- 
ous: for they must bring down upon 
the heads of the guilty, the just judg- 
ments of heaven. But, we rejoice, 
that God is pleased, in the course of 
his all-wise providence, so to over- 
rule the deeds of the wicked, as to 
render them subservient to the tri- 
umphant fulfilment of his promise— 
that against the church which he 
has founded, the gates of hed shali 
not prevail. 

2. Next, let us turn our attention, 
for a moment, tothe Ministry of the 
Church, whom Christ commissioned 
to teach and baptize,—and to whom 
he promised his support, authority, 
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and presence, to the end of the;world. 
What, but the inviolable nature of 
this promise, could have preserved 
this ministry? Had haman power 
alone upheld its pretensions—long 
since had it become extinct—its suc- 
cession broken—its ministratiens in- 
validated—and its authority univer- 
sally despised and rejected. But'the 
promise of the Great Head of the 
Church could not fail. Hence, 
though this authority has been of- 
ten and vehemently opposed ; though 
every artifice, even te the corrupting 
of the scriptures, has been employ- 
ed to destroy its validity; yet, a 
ministry, descending in regular suc- 
cession from the apostles, has ever 
existed in the world, by whom the 
sacraments have been duly adminis- 
tered, and the affairs of the visible 
church, regulated and governed.— 
But are we therefore to suppose; that 
human passions and unworthy mo- 
tives, may not, in some cases, have 
been overruled to the furtherance of 
this promise? By no means. It is 
indeed a painful and humiliating re- 
flection ; but it is undoubtedly true, 
that envy, and strife, and contention, 
have often entered into the discus- 
sions on this subject; and that men 
have been induced to maintain the 
right side of the question, from mere 
pretence, or from the most corrupt 
motives or sinister views. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that the civil power 
has sometimes been employed in 
support of a valid ministry, for no 
holier purpose, than to secure to the 
earthly kingdom the influence of a 
religious order.—And still more pain- 
ful and humiliating is the reflection, 
that through the infirmity of man, a 
ministry instituted by Christ himself, 
should have descended to us, through 
a channel, oftentimes corrupted by 
human pride and passion. But 
while we mourn over the sins and 
infirmities of man; while we are 
grieved at those guilty deeds, for 
which their authors are individually 
answerable at the bar of God: we 
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are nevertheless bound to rejoice, 
that the promise of Him, whose 
kingdom is not of this world, can 
never fail ; that the ministry which he 
has thus upheld and preserved, thro’ 
revolutions and changes, through tri- 
als and persecutions, through corrup- 
tions and contentions, through pover- 
ty, and bonds, and affliction, will 
still be maintained—will still dis- 
pense the word and sacraments—and 
will continue to enjoy the support, 
authority, and presence, of its Su- 
preme Lord and Master, even unto 
the end of the world. 

3. Lastly, look at the Bible — 
Why is it, that this sacred volume 


has survived the wreck and ruin of 


almost all things else? Why is this 
Book, more durable than marbie— 
more lasting than the hills?) Why 
has it been preserved, amid the deso- 
lations and the conflagrations, by 
which the proud monuments of hu- 
man art and power, have been suc- 
cessively swept away? It is because 
the unfailing promise of God, is 
pledged for its preservation. It is 
because Jesus Christ himself las de- 
clared, that the gospel must be 


published among all nations, before 


he shall finally come to judge the 
world. Hence, we see the Bible, 
pursuing its triumphant way into ev- 
ery clime. We see the light of rev- 
elation, extending tothe dark and 
benighted regions of the globe. We 
see superstition and idolatry, retiring 
before the bright beams of the gos- 
pel. We see truth and knowledge, 
penetrating even the strong holds of 
falsehood and error; and the whole 
earth, as it were, emerging from the 
gloom and obscurity of heathenism. 
And do we therefore conclude, that 
every copy of the Bible that has 
found its way into the world, has 
been sent forth from pure and disin- 
terested motives? Are we sure, that 
every exertion to promote the spread- 
ing of the gospel, has been founded 
in good-will to mankind, or in love 
to God? Are we sure, that there lias 
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been nothing like contention, nothing 
like pretence, mingled with these ex- 
ertions? Are we sure, that a spirit 
of rivalry, a sinister object, or an os- 
tentatious pride, has never prompted 
bad men to engage in this work? A 
very slight knowledge of the ‘human 
heart—a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with the history of man—must 
be more than sufficient to expose the 
fallacy of such conclusions. We 
have no reason to doubt, that many 
a benighted soul has received the 
light and benefit of the gospel, 
through the instrumentality of men, 
whose corrupt motives are reproved 
and condemned on every page of ho- 
ly writ. Sincerely and ardently, do 
we wish it were otherwise; that 
men were always governed by pure 
and laudable views ; and, above all, 
that deeds ostensibly good, might 
always spring from a hearty desire 
to promote the glory of God, and 
the salvation of sinners. But if the 
wickedness of our race forbids; if 
man will voluntarily sin against 
light and knowledge; ifthe awful 
responsibility incurred by his deeds, 
be not sufficient to deter him; what 
can we say, more than the apostle 
has said in the case before us? Shall 
we not rejoice, that God is pleased 
to over-rule every transaction of 
man, whether good or evil, to the 
furtherance of his gracious purpose, 
of publishing the gospel among all 
the nations of the world? Shall we 
not rejoice, at the hastening on of 
the time foretold in the Revelation :— 
“ And I saw another angel fly in 
the midst of heaven, having the ev- 
erlasting gospel to preach unto them 
that dwell on the earth, and to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, 
and people; saying with a loud 
voice, Fear God, and give glory to 
him; for the hour of his judgment 
is come.” 

Thus have I attempted to explain 
the passage under consideration, and 
to apply the sentiment which it con- 
veys, to the three divine promises to 
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which I alluded; and I think it ve- 
ry evident, that the same principle 
holds good in every case. Painful 
as it is to the ingenuous mind to re- 
flect, that passion and prejudice will 
sometimes enters into the discussion 
of religious subjects, and that meas- 
ures, in themselves laudable, are 
sometimes promoted with unworthy 
views; still, while we leave all men 
to answer for their own deeds, and 
their own motives, we must ever re- 
joice, that Christ is preached, that 
his Church is preserved and extend- 
ed, thathis ministry is perpetuated, 
and that his gospel is published.— 
We must ever rejoice, when these 
great and important subjects are 
brought into view. We must re- 
joice, when a spirit of enquiry is ex- 
cited, when the honest and candid 
are led to examine into questions 
connected with their eternal interests, 
when the curiosity of the negligent 
and careless is awakened, and when 
truth and falsehood «re drawn out 
and set in array. We must rejaice, 
as we see the day approaching, when 
the promise shall be fully accom- 
plished—that at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow—and that eve- 
ry tongue shall confess, that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the gloru of God 
the Father. 
H. 
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NOTICES OF BISHOP SEABURY’S CON- 
SECRATION. 


[The following papers, on the subject 
of Bishop Seabury’s consecration were 
lately met with in the Gent/eman’s Mag- 
azine. The first is merely an editori- 
al notice of the transaction, under the 
title of a remarkable anecdote. The sec- 
ond contains a few animadversions from 
the pen of afriend. The bitter, sar- 
castic style of the therd. of which only 
a part is inserted. indicates the pen of 
an ill-natured diss *'er: while the 
fourth is undoubtedly the temnerate, 


‘christian-!ike production of BishopSkin- 
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ner. The reader is referred to page 2, 
of our first Number for 1821, for the 
reason of Doct. Seabury’s appealing to 
the Scotch Bishops for consecration. | 


REMARKABLE ANECDOTE. 


In November last, the Rev. Dr. 
Seabury, a D. D. of Oxford, former- 
ly a persecuted American missiona- 
ry, after having applied in vain to 
the English Bench of Bishops, with 
the most honourable credentials, was 
consecrated Bishop of Connecticut 
in partibus infidelium, by the Epis- 
copal College at Aberdeen; or in 
other words, the Five Nonjuring 
Scotch Prelates, who have regularly 
kept up and continued their succes- 
sion in that kingdom, ever since 
Episcopacy was abolished. This 
event, productive as it must be of im- 
portant coasequences, (strange to 
say) has never been mentioned in 
any of our papers. Whether this 
first American prelate will apply, or 
not, and with what success, for the 
large sums bequeathed by Archbish- 
op Tenison and Secker, and Bp. 
Benson, towards the establishment 
and support of Episcopacy on that 


continent, time must shew. 
Gent. Mag. for February, 1725. 


Mr. Urban ;—There is a small 
mistake in the account of the conse- 
cration of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Sea- 
bury for Bishop ef Connecticut in 
America, as it is published in your 
Magazine, p. 105, under the title 
“ Remarkable Anecdote.” 

He was consecrated at Abcrdeen 
Nov. 14, 1784, by three bishops of 
the Church of Scotland, the college 
at that time consisting of only four, 
and not of five, as stated in those 
prints; though it is not unlikely that 
by this time, the number may be in- 
creased to five or six, as when Dr. 
Seabury was consecrated, they were 
about to elect more, which they gen- 
erally do some {me before consecra- 
‘on. 


It is not very likely that Bishop 
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Seabury will apply for the pious 
legacies of Archbishop Tenison and 
Secker ;* or if he does, that he 
should succeed; Connecticut being 
now totally independent on England, 
both ig temporals and spirituals.— 
Bishop Seabury is gone thither, un- 
fettered with any of our English 
laws, either ecclesiastical or secular, 
many of which are derogatory, and 
even destructive, so far as they are 
permitted to operate, of the unalien- 
able rights of Episcopacy, and of 
the Church, as a spiritual society. 
Nor can he claim these legacies as a 
matter of right, since by Stat. 
21. Geo. II. Chapt. xxiv. sect. 13. 
so far as an act of state can produce 
such an effect, all ecclesiastical or- 
ders conferred by Scotch Bishops 
are rendered null and void. 

It is true indeed, that some of the 
prelates of the establishment treated 
Bishop Seabury, just before he left 
England, with politeness, with strong 
expressions of friendship, both to 
him and his cause, assuring him of 
their personal esteem—of their con- 
viction that he had acted from the 
worthiest motives—of their wishes 
for his success, &c. Yet surely, 
they must have blushed for having 
refused him what was their bounden 
duty to grant, though all the state 
laws in the world had been against 
it. Whatever temporal benefits 
America may gain or loose by the 
revolt from Britain, Connecticut at 
least will greatly gain in spirituals 
by the event. For Bishop Seabury 
being no lord of parliament, nor 
vested with any temporal or secular 
power whatever; but as he himself 
says, “In spiritua) matters totally 
independent of any civil power,”— 
surely he will never magisterially in- 
termeddle in state matters, but as he 
again expresses it, “ Conform him- 
self as near as possible, to the primi- 
tive Catholic Church,” and give 


*Also of Bishops Benson, and Butler. 
Sit Jonathan Trelawney and others. 
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himself wholly to the one THING, 
which St. Paul gave in charge to 
St. Timothy; viz. The care and 
government of the church as a pure 
and spiritual society, entirely distinct 
from, and independent of, the civil 
state. And thus the providence of 
Gop brings good out of evil—and 
seems to verify the prediction of the 
Rev. Geo. Herbert, in the middle of 
the last century. 
C. 


Gent Mag. for April, 1785 


Mr. Urban ;—One of your cor- 
respondents, in the magazine for 
February, is pleased to speak of the 
appointment, (as he calls it) of the 
Rev. Dr. Sam. Seabury to the Bish- 
oprick of Connecticut in America, 
as a great event. That they who 
have nothing to give, should bestow 
Mitres, or even Empires, is by no 
means sufficient to excite the wonder 
of any man, who observes but a 
small part of the transactions daily 
carried on in the world, which is ma- 
ny stages short of perfection. When 
the Tempter made an offer of the 
kingdoms of this world, and the glo- 
ry of them, he had no title even toa 
single acre of them ; and in the walks 
of common life, none are so liberal, 
and even profuse in their entertain- 
ments, as the man, who finding him- 
self on the verge of bieaking for a 
large sum, expends not his own 
money, but regales his guests with 
that of his creditors. How came 
the anonymous Scotch Bishop, who 
publishes the consecration sermon, 
by his own title? Or, if he had one, 
how could he confer it on another, 
without the authority of his sovereign? 
You or Il might with just as much 
propriety go cap in land to our 
neighbour the landlord of the Devil 
tavern, request him to confer on us 
the honour of knighthood, and in or- 
der to satisfy his conscience, quote 
the example of Don Quixote, as this 
sage prelate does that of the apostles. 

The laws of Scotland have exelu- 
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ded all Episcopacy ; but it seems 
the race of those Non-Jurors, whose 
principles have ever been inimical 
to the present illustrious family on 
the British throne, have maintained 
an ideal succession of ecclesiastical 
dignities on the north of the Tweed. 
Dr. Samuel Seabury may, for aught 
I know, possess in as eminent a de- 
gree as any of those prelates he now 
considers himself on an equal foot- 
ing with, the moral virtues of the 
apostles; they consist not ina nu- 
merous retinue of servants, or in 
coaches decorated with mitres, but 
may, as probably be found in an 
itinerant diocesan, as in him who oc- 
cupies the most splendid palace.— 
But surely it required only a small 
portion of the serpent’s wisdom (one 
species of which, though perhaps 
not that recommended in scripture, 
most modern bishops possess in an 
eminent degree) to have suggested 
to him that the celonies, who lately 
shook otf the dominion of their moth- 
er country, will not be disposed to 
yield much reverence to the suffra- 
gan of those mighty prelates, whom 
a law enacted in 1748, prohibited 
from ordaining even a single deacon. 

In some future number of the Mag- 
azine, I hope you will be able to fa- 
vour the public with a history of 
Bishop Seavury’s adventures, after 
crossing the Atlantic: you will by 
that time be able to determine, 
whether they are better calculated 
for furnishing an additional chapter 
to the Legenda Sanctorum, or a 
third act to the farce of Sancho’s 
government in the island of Barata- 


ria. R 


Gent Mag for May, 1785. 


Mr. Urban ;—In this land of \ib- 
erty, the spirit of toleration is now 
so universally diffused among all de- 
nominations of Christians, that I 
was never more surprised than by 
the angry reflections of a late corres- 
pondent of yours, on the consecra- 
tion of Dr. Seabury. Had that gen- 
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tleman been sent across the Atlantic 
for no other purpose than to propa- 
gate in the new world vice and infi- 
delity, his mission could not have ex- 
cited in the breast of a good man 
greater indignation, than his advance- 
ment to the episcopal dignity by the 
Scotch prelates, seems to have raised 
in the intolerant breast of your cor- 
respondent. 

That the established church of 
Scotland has, both before and since 
the revolt of the colonies, sent mis- 
sionaries into them, is a fact well 
known; that the English dissenters 
have done the same, I have been 
credibly informed, and have nota 
doubt; that either the one society or 
the other, acted by the authority of 
their sovereign, I never heard suppo- 
sed; and yet, so far as I know, nei- 
ther of them has been accused of act- 
ing criminally. ; 

While the colonies continued sub- 
ject tothe mother country, the Scotch 
bishops did not interfere in any man- 
ner, either with their civil or their 
ecclesiastical affairs ; {or such inter- 
ference they were sensible there was 
no occasion. The episcopalians of 
British America were supplied with 
clergymen by the bishops of that 
church, which has hitherto been, and 
which, in spite of the revilings of 
anonymous scribblers, it is hoped 
will continue to be, “the glory of the 
reformation.” Even after the colo- 
nies were declared independent, and 
were as alien from Great Britain as 
Japan or China, the prelates in Scot- 
land, whom your correspondent 
would fain represent as the most as- 
piring of men, did not volunteer in 
the cause of episcopacy; they did 
not send into any of the United 
States one of their own body, to 
take upon himself the ecclesiastical 
government of that state; they well 
knew that they were looked upon 
with a jealous eye, and therefore they 
cautiously avoided a measure, which 
might have awakened the doimant 
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rage of their numerous enemies. But 
when a clergyman from Connecticut 
warmly recommended by his breth- 
ren in that province, requested them 
to invest him with the episcopal 
character, they did not imagine, that 
by complying with his request, they 
should give to any man greater of- 
fence, than the presbyterian minis- 
ters of Scotland or England had giv- 
en, by sending into America, mis- 
sionaries of their order. Over the 
state of Connecticut, the Scotch bish- 
ops were never so absurd as to claim 
any kind of jurisdiction ; but to have 
refused to confer upon a clergyman 
of that state a character, which in 
their opinion, is essential to the very 
being of a church, would have been 
to circumscribe, as much as they 
could, the limits of their great mas- 
ter’s vineyard. 

That episcopacy is essential to 
the being of a church, is an opinion 
very offensive to your correspondent, 
and to all who have thrown off that 
form of ecclesiastical government. 
In holding that opinion, it is possible 
that the Scotch episcopalians may 
hold anerror; but as it is an error 
which was held by St. Cyprian, and 
“the noble army of martyrs,” be- 
fore the kingdoms of this world be- 
came the kingdoms .of Christ, they 
hope it is such as may obtain for- 


giveness from their “ father who is’ 


in heaven,” as they know it cannot 
injure their'brethren who are upon 
earth. Did they indeed, with a cer- 
tain “respectable and salutary es- 
tablishment of religion,” maintain, 
that those who are not in the church 
cannot be saved; their opinion that 
episcopacy is essential to the being 
of a church, would not without rea- 
son, be very generally offensive ; but 
while they presume not to limit the 
mercy of God, the tenderness of 
which “ is over all his works,” it is 
not easy to conceive why they may 
not, without offence, hold the divine 
right of episcopacy, as well as the 
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presbyterian holds the divine right of 
presbytery, or an independent the 
common rights of Christians. 

“ The laws of Scotland” however, 
says your correspondent, “have ex- 
cluded all episcopacy ;”? and there- 
fore he seems to think, that there can 
now be no bishop on the north of the 
Tweed. But if the office of bishop 
was instituted by the apostles, and 
that it was, the Scotch non-jurors 
think there is abundant evidence, I 
am humbly of opinion, that it can 
not be “excluded,” by any human 
legislature: nor do[ think it clear 
that any power, inherent in the of- 
fice, can be taken away by any au- 
thority but that by which it was 
originally given. ‘The Scotch con- 
vention which voted episcopacy a 
grievance, might likewise have voted 
Christianity a grievance, and have 
established the religion of Mahomet 
in its stead; but Christianity would 
not, in consequence of that vote, 
have become a false, nor Ishmaeli- 
tism a true, religion; an act of con- 
vention could not have made the bi- 
ble a collection of fables, nor the 
fictions of the Koran the truths of 
God. 

At the revolution, the Scotch bish- 
ops were deprived of their titles of 
honour, and all legal jurisdiction, by 
an act of parliament ; and for that 
deprivation, an act of parliament was 
certainly competent ; but the powers 
of preaching, of administering the 
sacraments, and of “ sending labour- 
ers into Christ’s vineyard,” as they 
were received by no human authori- 
ty ; by no human authority can they 
be taken away. After their depri- 
vation, they were no longer peers 
of parliament, entitled to the appel- 
lation of their Graces and their 
Lordships ; but they continued to 
be bishops of the catholic church, as 
much as when possessed of their ca- 
thedrals and establishment. When 
destitute of every worldly comfort, 
and like their divine master, while 
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he sojourned upon earth, often 
“ without a place where to lay thei 
heads,” they were as capable of con- 
ferring upon others the episcopal 
character, as when in possession ot! 
their dignities and revenues; and 
from them, by a regular succession, 
has that character been conveyed 
down to the “anonymous bishop 
who publishes the consecration ser- 
mon,’ and at whom, your corres- 
ponden! seems to have taken a most 
unreasonable dislike. Had his dis- 
like been expressed to the sernon 
alone, it would not, perhaps, have 
deserved that epithet. Some parts 
of that discourse are as little approv- 
ed by the generality of episcopal 
ians in Scotland, as they can be by 
those of England ; but the candid in 
both countries will reflect, that the 
merits of the preacher are distinct 
from the claims of the bishop. 

So far are the right rev. author 
and his colleagues from “ grasping”’ 
[as this libeller alleges] “ at the uni- 
ted privileges both of the crown and 
crosier,”’ that these despised and per- 
secuted men “ grasp” at nothing, 
but the spiritual guidance of such 
Christians, as believe episcopal or- 
ders to be necessary to the valid ad- 
ministration of the sacraments; and 
who, in consequence of that belief, 
voluntarily put themselves under 
their direction. Unconnected by 
their situation with every kind of 
civil ‘policy, they are so far from 
“ assuming to themselves names the 
most ostentatious,” that, as your 
well informed annotator has justly 
observed, there is among the Scotch 
episcopalians, “no archbishop ;” 
the elder prelate, whoever he is, pre- 
sides among his brethren, and is stil- 
ed primus episcopus, or more short- 
ly, primus ; the very title of primate 
being laid aside, lest it should raise 
in the breasts of the evil-minded, ill- 
grounded suspicions of an authority 
claimed froma source, which could 
not fail to make it offensive. 
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In England, every class of Presby- 
terian ministers assumes, I suppose, 
authority to ordain pastors, and to 
exclude from their communion scan- 
dalous offenders. Except the priv- 
ilege of administering the rite of 
confirmation, nothing beyond this is 
claimed by a bishop in Scotland; 
and although, in the opinion of an 
English dissenter, confirmation may 
be deemed a superfluous rite, there 
is surely nothing in it which can 
injure society, or at which the state 
has cause to be alarmed. 

*“ The establishment of that coun- 
try in which they are” connived at 
ffor your correspondent mistakes 
when he supposes them to be tolera- 
ted| the Scotch episcopalians treat 
with no other “contempt,” than 
what is necessarily implied in their 
dissenting from it :—Although like 
the Church of England, they admit 
not of presbyterian orders. TI do 
not think that the most intemperate 
of them had ever the insolence to 
compare that kind of ordination. to 
“the knighthood of Don Quixotte,” 
or the ordainers to “the Tempter 
making an offer of the kingdoms of 
this world, and the glory of them, 
when he had no title even to a sin- 
gle acre;” or to brand the establish- 
ed ministers, as this writer has brand- 
ed “must modern bishops,” with 
 pessessing in an eminent degree 
the wisdom of the serpent, though 
not that species of it recommended 
in scripture.” 

“But of the serpent’s wisdom,” 
he says, “it required only a very 
small portien, to have suggested to 
Dr. Seabury, that the colonies, who 
lately shook off the dominion of the 
mother country, will not be disposed 
to yield much reverence to the suf- 
fragan of those mighty prelates, 
whom a law, enacted in 1748, pro- 
hibited from ordaining even a single 
deacon.” Dr. Seabury is called the 
“suffragan of those mighty pre- 
lates.” for the purpose, I presume, 
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of raising against them the hand of 
power—that pious purpose, which 
this writer has so zealously labored 
through the whole of his abusive 
letter; but 1 trust in the lenity of 
government, that his aim will prove 
as unsuccessful as it is cruel and un- 
christian, when it is known, that 
over the American bishop, these 
“ mighty prelates” claim no superi- 
ority. Whether the episcopalians 
in Connecticut “ will yield” due 
“ reverence” to the diocesan whom 
they have chosen, time alone can de- 
termine ; but they have already 
declared, that of the validity of Scotch 
consecration they entertain fot a 
doubt; and that to them it was a 
matter of perfect indifference, through 
what channel they should obtain a 
valid episcopacy, which they as 
well as the wicked nonjurors, think 
can be derived from the apostles, in- 
dependent of every human authori- 
ty. 

Had Dr. Seabury been consecra- 
ted at Lambeth by that accom- 
plished prelate, under whose prima- 
cy the English church is now so 
happy, his consecration would 
doubtless have been attended with 
greater pomp and solemnity ; but it 
is by no means evident, that his re- 
ception on the other side of the 
Atlantic would have been better, 
than with the consecration which he 
has received from the Scotch Bish- 
ops. Ever since their independ- 
ence, the Americans have shewn 
themselves sufficiently jealous of a 
renewal of the claims of Britain to 
the sovereignty of their country’; 
and had a bishop been sent thither 
by the church of England, there 
possibly would not have been want- 
ing such writers as your correspond- 
ent, to sound the alarm, however 
unjustly, of England’s still claiming 
some kind of superiority over the 
United States, of which the conse- 
quence to episcopacy might have 
been fatal. But that a few bishops, 
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who neither possess, nor arrogate to 
themselves any power or legal juris- 
diction, in their own country, should 
claim any kind of superiority over a 
foreign state, no man can be so ab- 
surd as to imagine; and therefore, 
it may be hoped that they will per- 
mit their missionary to perform his 
episcopal offices in peace. 

The law to which your corres- 
pondent refers, and in which he 
seems so much to rejoice, severe as I 
cannot but deem it, pretends not to 
nullify orders conferred by Scotch 
bishops ; it only renders those who 
are so ordained, incapable of hold- 
ing any living or preferment in 
England ; and subjects them, if they 
shall officiate in Scotland, to a 
greater number at once than four, 
to imprisionment for the first and 
second offences, and for the third, to 
the punishment of transportation. 
Were a law to be enacted, prohibit- 
ing English dissenters from mar- 
riage, it would, no doubt [within the 
dominion of England] sufficiently 
preclude the children of such dis- 
senters, as should afterwards marry, 
from the rights of lega? children ; 
but surely, no one imagines that it 
would have forceto render such mar- 
riages absolutely fruitless ; or the chil- 
dren of them incapable of being con- 
sidered legitimate in foreign countries. 
If human laws cannot abrogate the 
laws of nature, neither can they 
render inefficacious the institutions 
of grace; if the restraints laid in 
one country upon the exercise of 
man’s natural rights in another, are 
not binding, neither are those bind- 
ing which are laid upon the exercise 
of religion. 

That the framers of the law in 
1748, meant well, I shall not con- 
troveft; but the consequences of 
that law have not been beneficial. 
It was no doubt, intended to crush 
dissatisfaction to the government ; 
but I know nothing which it has real- 
ly crushed, but religion; as it has 
driven ont of the episcopal church 
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many persons of consequence, whose 
rinciples or prejudices, will not al- 
ow them to communicate with anoth- 
er. At the period when it was 
enacted, the species of dissatisfac- 
tion, which it was meant to eradi- 
cate, was not confined to one 
denomination of Christians; at pres- 
ent, it has hardly a place among 
any ; and the little that may remain 
among a very few old people, an 
event* daily to be expected will cer- 
tainly banish. At any rate, those 
who have given to government the 
security of oaths for their allegiance, 
would not, one should think, be in 
danger of violating those oaths, 
merely for being allowed the public 
exercise of religion ; and the Scotch 
bishops have never taught politics, 
nor made political opinions terms ot 
their communion. Whatever truth 
there may formerly have been in the 
charge of disaffection, so often 
brought against those persecuted 
prelates, it seems not to be renewed 
with much propriety, on the occasion 
of their consecrating Dr. Seabury. 
That gentleman, they all know, ac- 
knowledges the legality of the pres- 
ent government of the state of Con- 
necticut, and consequently, of that 
legislature which declared the colo- 
nies independent ; as this was made 
no objection to his consecration, I 
think it hardly fair in your corres- 
pondent to conclude, that the princi- 
ples of the bishops, by whom he 
was consecrated, are “ inimical to 
the illustrious tamily on the British 
throne.” If this letter-writer be a 
dissenting teacher, which, by his in- 
jurious reflection upon “ modern 
bishops,” he appears to be, it surely 
was not generous in him, secure as 
he is in a legal toleration, to call thus 
loudly for the severity of government 
on a harmless society of Christians, 
over whose heads the weight of 


* We suppose the writer here alludes 
to the expected death of the Count of 
Albany, the last beir-male of the roval 
house of Stuart : 
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penal laws is still suspended. I do 
not envy the English dissenters the 
liberty affored them to worship God 
according to their consciences. 
May they long enjoy it! may they 
long deserve to enjoy it! for it is the 
undoubted right of every man. But 
while all sects (even such as “deny 
the Lord who bought them”) enjoy 
the privilege of a free toleration, I 
hope it will not be deemed improper 
repining, if think it hard, that the 
only denomination of protestants 
excluded from that privilege, is a 
society, which agrees with the church 
of England in doctrine, in discipline 
and in worship. If, under the im- 
pression of feelings, which this re- 
flection must naturally produce, I 
have expressed myself with undue 
acrimony against the reviler of the 
society to which I belong, I ask his 
and your pardon, for I know that 
my duty is not to “render evil for 
evil,”’ but contrariwise blessing. I 
shall therefore conclude this long 
letter with the words of an ancient 
Christian in circumstances differing 
litle from mine :—“ Da veniam, 
Rex summe, tuos persequentibus 
famulos; et, quod tuae benignitatis 
proprium, fugientibus ignosce tui 
nominis et religionis cultum.” So 
prays, Mr, Urban. 
Your obedient servant, 
Gent. Mag. for snit 


i cee 
From the Christian Guardian. 


CHARACTERS OF HORSLEY AND WAT- 
SON. 


The Charge which Bishop Hors- 
ley delivered to his clergy at ihe pri- 
mary visitation in 1790, and which 
was afterwards published, caused a 
greater sensation among the friends 
of religion, than has been produced 
by any similar event since the best 
age of the English Church. Its 
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character was so truly episcopal, its 
doctrine so evangelical, its reproof 
so faithful, and its language so ner- 
vous, that it appeared as if one of 
those dignitaries, of whom the King 
said, “ There were giants in those 
days,” had risen from his grave, and 
caused the old walls of St. David to 
resound with his orthodox instruc- 
tion. How must the Pembroke- 
shire clergy have been struck when 
his Lordship thus addressed them : 
“ Both these maxims—that prac- 
tical religion and morality are one 
and the same thing; and that moral 
duties constitute the whole, or by far 
the better part of practical christian- 
ity—both these maxims are errone- 
ous. The first, most absurdly sepa- 
rates practice from the motives of 
practice. The second, adopting 
that separation, reduces practical 
Christianity to heathen virtue; and 
the two, taken together, have much 
contributed to divest our sermons of 
the genuine spirit and savour of 
Christianity, and to reduce them to 
mere moral essays: in which moral 
duties are enforced, not, as indeed 
they might be to good purpose, by 
scriptural motives, but by such argu- 
ments, as no where appear to so 
much advantage as in the writings of 
the heathen moralists, and are quite 
out of their place in the pulpit. The 
rules delivered may be observed to 
vary according to the temperament 
of the teacher. But the system 
chiefly in request with those who 
seem the most in earnest in this strain 
of preaching, is the strict, but im- 
practicable, unsocial, sullen moral of 
the Stoics. Thus, under the influ- 
ence of these two pernicious max- 
ims, it too often happens, that we 
lose sight of that which is our prop- 
er office, to publish the word of re- 
conciliation, to propound the terms 
of peace and pardon to the penitent ; 
and we make no other use of the 
high commission that we bear, than 
to come abroad one day in the seven, 
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dressed in solemn looks and in the 
external garb of holiness, to be the 
apes of Epictetus. 1 flatter myself, 
that we are at present ina state of 
recovery from this delusion. The 
compositions which are at this day 
delivered from our pulpits are, | 
think, in general of a more Chris- 
tian cast than were often heard some 
thirty years since, when I first enter- 
ed on the ministry. Still the dry 
strain of moral preaching is too much 
in use, and:the erroneous maxims on 
which the practice stands are not 
sufficiently exploded.” 

The first edition of this memora- 
ble Charge was sold off immediate- 
ly, and a second loudly called for. 
As one instance among many of its 
acceptableness, Wm. Taylor, Esq. 
of Portswood Green, near Southamp- 
ton, a zealous and active character, 
bought up a great number for his 
private distribution, But we must 
not omit another interesting circum- 
stance connected with its publica- 
tion. Seven pious and able individ- 
uals, being engaged in a conversa- 
tion occasioned by his Lordship’s 
Charge, and hailing the dawn of 
more glorious days for the Church, 
agreed to publish a tract, entitled, 
“ The Nature, Extent, and Province 
of Human Reason considered ,” 
which, for logical acumen and sound 
religion, was not easily to be rival- 
led. The authors, who concealed 
their names, but gave their initials, 
dedicated it to the Bishop, speaking 
in high terms of his exertions in the 
cause of divine truth. ‘They thus 
concluded the Preface: “ Your Lord- 
ship is not addressed in these lines 
with the contemptible voice of adu- 
lation, of ecclesiastical bigotry, or of 
ignorant superstition. We address 
you as one of the fathers of our 
Church; whose primary object is 
not its emoluments, nor its dignities, 
nor its political consequence in the 
civil constitution, but the preserva- 
tion of its fundamental truths, the 
perpetuity of its discipline, and the 
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religious character of its members. 
As such, we venerate your office, we 
admire your intellectual powers, we 
respect your person, and we pray for 
the blessing of Heaven upon your in- 
defatigable exertious for its honour 
and success.” 

In this demonstration of regard for 
his Lordship, the editors were fully 
justified; and the devout and seri- 
ous throughout the country shared 
in the hope that the advancement of 
so profound a scholar and correct a 
divine would be highly beneficial to 
the cause of religion. How far their 
expectations were realized, may best 
appear by a reference to his public 
and private character. 

As a prelate, he was independent 
in his principles and practice. He 
cared little what others thought on 
any given subject; but adhered to 
his own opinion with a tenacity only 
to bee: ualled by the boldness of its 
avowal. The consequence was, that 
he offended and pleased all parties 
by turns. High-churchmen were 
gratified by the dignified manner in 
which he maintained all questions of 
ecclesiastical privilege; by his zeal 
for episcopacy; by his powerful de- 
fence of orthodoxy, and keen opposi- 
tion of heresy; by his remarkable 
attention to pontifical exterior; and 
by his demand of obsequious sub- 
mission from the commonality and 
laity to their temporal and spiritual 
governors. When advocating the 
cause of the oppressed Scotch Bish- 
ops, contrary to the sentiments of 
his patron Thurlow; when plead- 
ing the rights of the London clergy ; 
when declaiming against the iniquix 
ties of the slave-trade ; or thunder- 
ing his anathemas against French re- 
publicans and English levellers ; his 
scornful brow, sonorous voice, vehe- 
ment eloquence, and undaunted de- 
meanour, marked bim in their eyes 
as the Gregory Nazianzen of the 
English Church. On _ the other 
hand, they were occasionally scanda+ 
lized by his clear exhibition of Gos- 
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pel truth; by the kindness with 
which he treated several clergymen 
who were regarded as fanatical 
preachers; and above all, by the 
ridicule which he poured on their 
hackneyed invectives against Calvin- 
ism, and the expression of his con- 
viction, in common with Bishop Bur- 
net, that Predestinarians and Supra- 
lapsarians might be good members 
of an Anglican establishment as well 
as Arminians and Remonstrants. 
The evangelical clergy beheld him 
one hour with sentiments of affection, 
but the next with feelings of regret. 
They loved him for his honest de- 
fence of catholic truth, his literal ac- 
ceptation of the Articles, his pious 
exposition of Scripture, and the 
glowing zeal with which he contend- 
ed for the grand characters of human 
redemption; but they were sorry 
when they heard him spend so much 
time in critical explanation, that he 
seemed to have little left for practical 
application; they were vexed, when 
they perceived that his speculations 
were unprofitable, and even fanciful ; 
and especially when he presented the 
spectacle of a great divine, who, con- 
fident in his own powers, seemed 
more anxious to find an adversary 
with whom to grapple, than an as- 
Sociate to encourage in their com- 
mon warfare. They lamented too, 
that a Bishop, who deprived the 
Dissenters of their usual, plea. drawn 
from the unfaithfulness of. spiritual 
governors, should indulge in language 
against Puritans and Puritanism as 
unnecessary and irritatiog, as it was 
unwarranted and akin to the intoler- 
ance of a Laud, but averse from the 
prudence of a Tillotson. They 
praised him for joining his more ex- 
perimental but not less orthodox 
brother Horne, in showing how Da- 
vid testified of Jesus; but they con- 
sidered him as violating good taste 
and sound theology, when he conde- 
ended to mix with his sublime in- 
rpetrations the antipathies of a 
political pamphieteer. There re- 
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mains but another part of his char- 
acter, which we would touch witha 
delicate hand. The pious, the feel- 
ing, and the good, were grieved that 
Dr. Horsley should be reported to 
want that blessed meekness which 
the Gospel inculcates ; that he should 
be represented as speaking unadvi- 
sedly with his lips; or that he should 
be considered as partaking in public 
life of the ambition of a courtier ; 
and in private, of the trifling relaxa- 
tion of a fashionable circle. But we 
rather delight to hand him down to 
posterity as the conqueror of Priest- 
ley, the champion of our Establish- 
ment, the commentator of Hosea, 
the biographer of Newton, and the 
successive ornament of the sees of 
St. David, Rochester, and St. Asaph. 
Nor would we omit, that the latter 
cathedral [desecroted as it formerly 
was by the Cromwellians, when its 
throne was made a stall for calves, 
and its font a trough for horses) was 
repaired and beautified by the pater- 
nal care of this prelate, with so 
much architectural skill and tasteful 
decoration, that the intelligent wor- 
shipper may exclaim, in more senses 
than one, “ How amiable are thy 
dwellings, thou Lord of hosts !” 

To Dr. Watson, Bishop of Lan- 
daff, the tribute of respect is due 
for an able stand against infidelity in 
general, and for the most popular an- 
swer to Thomas Paine in particular. 
He had distinguished himself by a 
series of Letters addressed to Gib- 
bon, under the title of “ An Apolo- 
gy for Christianity.” In this work, 
his argumentation is unanswerable, 
and his style forcible; and never 
perhaps was a happier mixture of 
the keenness of the antagonist with 
the urbanity of the gentleman.— 
Throughout the whole of the com- 
bat, he presented the idea cf an an- 
cient knight, who carried sentiments 
of honour and politeness so far to- 
wards his adversary, that he might 
run the risque of leading the specta- 
tors to doubt, whether he had not 
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more regard for the traitor than was 
consistent with a faithful liege, or 
perhaps raise a question in the trait- 
or’s own breast of the sincerity of 
the champion. Certain it was, that 
Gibbon himself felt constrained to 
acknowledge his liberality, and to 
express himself sensible of the man- 
ner in which the dispute had been 
conducted ; which produced so gra- 
cious a reply from his Lordship, that 
the King, who was as jealous for the 
honor of religion as any man in his 
dominions, hinted to him at a levee, 
that “ he thought it an odd letter,” 
at which his Lordship was much of- 
fended.* 

As an university professor and a 
bishop, his character was singular. 
He piqued himself on maintaing the 
old Whig principles in Church and 
State. He censidered his brother 
Horsley as a bigot in religion and a 
tyrant in politics; and reprobated 
the French war as strongly as that 
prelate advocated it. As a states- 
man, he always defended the right of 
. private judgment; as a theologian, 

he considered episcopacy a mere 
matter of expediency ; and as divin- 
ity professor, he would not permit 
the candidates for degrees to appeal 
to the Articles of their own Church 
more than any other; but holding 
up a little pocket Bible, was ac- 
customed to say in Latin, “ Mind 
the sacred Volume.” 
dox, his religious principles were 
suspected to be Socinianized ; while 
to the Dissenters, he was a constant 
theme of admiration ; and as he was 
withal free to deliver his opinion 
on men and things, and discovered 
an independent spirit towards those 
who opposed his plans, it is not sur- 
prising that he never received that 
promotion to which he deemed him- 
self entitled. 

But whatever difference of opinion 
might be entertained of the merits of 


* Memoirs of himself. 


By the ortho- 
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Watson by opposite parties, there 
was but one sentiment throughout 
the whole kingdom on his “ Apolo- 
gy for the Bible,” in reply to the 
“‘ Age of Reason.” It had an ex- 
tensive sale, and went through many 
editions. The critics were pleased 
with the versatility of talent discov- 
ered in the work. In his former 
“ Apology,” he had to deal with an 
accomplished patrician in the re- 
public of letters; in the latter, he 
was contending with a seditious ple- 
beian ; accordingly, in the one in- 
stance he displayed information 
which scholars must respect, and in 
the other used arguments, which the 
multitude might comprehend. His 
services were thus warmly noticed 
in a first-rate publication of the day. 


‘Yet all shall read, when bold in 
strength divine, 

Prelatic virtue guards the Christian 
shrine ; 

Pleas’d from the pomp of science to de- 
scend, 

And teach the people as their hallowed 
friend ; 

In gentle wand’rings to th’ unsettled 

east, 

In all its wand’rings from the realms 
of rest; 

From impious scoffs and ribaldry to 
turn, 

And reason’s age by reason’s light dis- 


cern ; 
Refix insulted Truth with temper’d 
zeal, 
And feei that joy which Watson best 
can feel.* 


* Pursuits of Literature. 
—_—— 
For the Churchman's Magazine. 
History of the Church in Newtown. 
(continued. ) 


The eighth exception Mr. Dicken- 
son took against the church, was her 
burial office. He insinuated, whé* 
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others have asserted, thatthe Church 
taught, that all baptized persons, let 
them live as they list, will infallibly 
be saved—that she commits the body 
to the ground with the following lan- 
guage, “in sure and certain hope of 
their resurrection to eternal life,”* 
"Yhe note below, shews what the Jan- 
guage is; and proves it to be no 
more than a repetition of the article 
of the creed, we believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead. The office un- 
questionably implies, a hope of the 
person deceased ; and we should al- 
ways hope the best; yea, we may 
have a hope, though removed many 
degrees from contidence, and attend- 
ed with much fear. Ina word, the 
office supposes the visitation of the 
sick to go before ; and that the min- 
ister did examine him, whether he 
did truly repent him of his sins, &c. 
And it supposes the exercise of dis- 
cipline, and was never designed to 
be used over a person, who was a 
notorious evil liver, and died in the 
act of sinning.—And thus the church 
directs in her Rubric, that the office 
ensuing +s not to be used for any un- 
baptized Adults, any who die excom- 
municate, or who have laid violent 
hands upon themselves. 

After Mr. Beach had pointed out 
Mr. D’s mistakes, as owing either to 
carelessness or wilfulness, he says, 
* pray look into the burial office as it 


*Some few years past, a Baptist 
preacher publicly repeated the above 
sentence, adding—church people hold 
to purgatory, and pray for the dead.—A 
young man present, challenged him 
on the spot, to produce evidence 
for changing the article the into the 

ronoun their. He appealed to the 
k; and on examination, it was 
found, that in the English Prayer Book, 
it stood—“‘ the resurrection ;”—and in 
the American Prayer Book,—‘ look- 
ing for the general Resurrection.”— 
Now, says the youth, if you, sir, pos- 
sess learning sufiicient to make t-b-e 

li TRETR, then you may still assert 
that Bapto, always means immersion.— 
The preacher only replied, it was so in 


his Church Bool: at home. 
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is used at sea, and I am sure, you 
cannot deny the same sense is intend- 
ed in both, when it is used at sea, as 
when used on land. And there the 
words are, We therefore commit his 
body to the deep, to be turned into 
corruption, looking for the resurrec- 
tion of the body, aud the life of the 
world to come, &c. Compare these 
two forms together, and see if this 
does not plainly show, that the 
meaning you have so positively af- 
fixed to the other, was never thought 
of, by those who drew them up; so 
that your foundation being a mistake, 
I hope you will have so much grace, 
as to repent of these uncharitable 
censures in your queries; in which 
you charge the church with mocking 
Ged and hardening sinners, by de- 
claring positively, that we are sure 
and certain that the most wicked 
wretches are gone straight to heav- 
en.” 

The great Goliah that has so of- 
ten defied the army of apostles and 
martyrs, is now brought into the 
field of controversy, in the 9th ex- 
ception against the church; and in 
proof, that she teaches for doctrines 
the commandments of men, Mr. D. 
asserts, ‘ You pretend to be God, in 
taking upon you, absolutely, to for- 
give sins.” 

No subject has been improved 
against the church, by sectarians, 
more than what is called the power 
of the Kgys.* The great adversary 


_ * This subject, with the following ob- 
jections against the church, have been 
so repeatedly and satisfactorily laid be- 
fore the public, within a few years 
past; and areso ably illustrated, ex- 
plained and enforced from Scripture, 
and the standard writers of the uni- 
versal church, by Bishop Brownell, in 
his Commentary on the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, now in the press, that I 
shall only briefly touch upon them, and 
cordially recommend the Commentary 
to every person, who wishes to be made 
thoroughly acquainted with the Doc- 
trine and formularies of the church, as 
handed down to us from the Apostles. 
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set up his power against the Almigh- 
ty in Heaven, and introduced it into 
paradise : and from that time to this, 
the remark of Samuel to Saul has 
been verified: Rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness 
is as iniquity and idolatry. 1 Sam. 
xv. 23. Korah, Dathan and Abi- 
ram, rise up against Moses and 
Aaron, with the popular charge, 
that they claimed too much power. 
St. Peter and St. Jude, inspired to 
record the past, and prophecy of the 
future, have drawn a full length por- 
trait of this restless spirit, which has 
introduced that motto into the church, 
that has worked such wonders in the 
state : Vox populi Vox Dei. Order 
is the first law of heaven: by it, the 
material world is governed: by it 
the planets keep within their own 
orbits, and the earth performs its 
annual round : by it, the church has 
survived the reveries of fanatics, and 
the sophistry of vain philosophers. 
That Jesus instituted a church, and 
promised to be with it to the end of 
the world—That he declared all 
power in heaven and earth was giv- 
en unto him, and as his Father sent 
him, so he sent his apostles—that 
whosesoever sins they remitted, 
should be remitted, that whosesoev- 
er sins they retained, should be re- 
tained—that they did exercise this 
power, and admitted persons into 
the church by baptism, and cast out 
heretics after the first and second 
admonition—no one can doubt who 
will impartially read Matt. xxviii. 20, 
John xx. 23, Acts viii. 13—24. 
And if he will compare these and 
corresponding texts with 2 Cor. ii. 
10, he will find that ail this absolu- 
tion, of remitting and retaining sins, 
was, and is only pronounced, by the 
minister of God, in the name of 
Christ, who alone has power to for- 
give sins. The charge, that bishops 
and presdyters claim the power of 
forgiving sins, has been so amply re- 
futed, that it would seem unnecessa- 
ry to add another word, were it not 
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for the reiterated charge, that too o1- 
ten deceives the unwary and igao- 
rant. It is often remarked, that this 

wer ceased with the apostles.— 
But what power? ‘The power of 
pardoning sins ? Certainly not; for 
the apostles never had that power: 
None can pardon sins but God only. 
But if the power of ordination, of 
governing the church, and authori- 
tatively to pronounce forgiveness to 
all true penitents, ceased with the 
apostles, then the words of Christ 
have failed, and there is no visible 
church in the world. If the Latin 
church has abused this power, it de- 
stroys not the power, any more than 
their abuse of the scriptures, des- 
troys the Bible, and renders the 
word of God of none effect. 

The following illustration may 
throw light on this subject. None 
will deny, that the chief magistrate 
has the power of granting a reprieve. 
Suppose the governor should be ful- 
ly persuaded, that a certain criminal 
under sentence of death, was enti- 
tled to pardon, and should send the 
high sheriff, or any of his deputies 
with a reprieve—would it be pre- 
tendeo, that the sheriff pardoned the 
criminal, by barely reading the re- 
prieve? But let us hear what the 
non-conforming Mr. Baxter says on 
this subject. He proposes the ques- 
tion, “Can any man pardon sins 
against God, and how far?” and 
then: answers, “the pastors of the 
church may, as God’s officers, de- 
clare the conditional general pardon, 
which is contained in the christian 
covenant of grace; and that witha 
particular application to the sinner, 
for the comforting his mind. And 
it is as if he should say, having ex- 
amined your repentance, I declare to 
you, as the minister of Christ, that 
if it be as you express it, without dis- 
sembling or mistake, your repent- 
ance is sincere and your sin is par- 
doned.” 

Mr. Beach pursued this subject te 
a great length; and satisfied some 
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hundreds, as we shall see in the se- 
quel. After proving from scripture 
and antiquity, the universal practice 
of the jewish and christian church, 
that the minister is God’s ambassa- 
dor on earth, to sign and seal in His 
name, and that what he does agreea- 
bly to His will on earth, is ratified in 
heaven—he says to Mr. D.—“and 
this, in effect, you do, every time 
vou baptise a person, or give him the 
Lord’s Sapper. So when you au- 
thoritatively pronounce the blessing 
upon your congregation, you are as 
much God as we are when we pro- 
nounce God’s Absolution. Pray, 
why is it not as much God’s prerog- 
ative to bless as to absolve? But let 
the scripture decide this controver- 
sy; and whether it is proper fora 
minister to pronounce absolution.* 
Under the law, the priest’s declara- 
tion concerning the leper, or his 
judgment, whether he were clean or 
unclean, was called a cleansing or 
polluting him, and a making him 
clean or unclean. Though, strictly 
speaking, the priest did not make 
him leprous or not leprous; but on- 
ly declared, upon a just examina- 
tion and view, whether he were so or 
not.+ So the ministers of the gospel 
have that authority committed un- 
to them, to forgive or retain sins, 
as the priests under the law, had to 
cure lepers. They forgive sins, or 
retain them, while they shew or de- 
clare, that they are forgiven or retain- 
ed by God himself. And sucha 
declaration, proceeding from the 
mouth of those who are constituted 
ministerial judges of particular men’s 
repentance, is proper evangelical 
absolution, and a good foundation of 
comfort to a penitent sinner. And 
now, tell me, if you can, why it is 
not as proper to say, that a gospel 
minister absolves a penitent, as a le- 
gal priest cleansed a leper? And 
have you not as much reason to find 


* Lev. 13, 14 11, &c. 


+See Bingham on Ahsolutions 
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fault with the language of the Holy 
Ghost, as with ours > Can you not, 
with equal reason, rave on, and say, 
What! was the priest a God? to 
cleanse or te make leprous? to kill, 
or inake alive? I am sure, you may 
say, whatever God intended by such 
words, they have avery ill sound. 
But hoping you will not presume to 
teach your Maker to speak properly, 
nor tell him any more that scripture 
phrases have an ill sound, I proceed 
to a 10th charge, which is against 
Holy Days.” 

Mr. B. proceeded at great length, 
in shewing the origin, nature and 
design, of the Feasts and Fasts of 
the church ; also, of what are call- 
ed Saints’ days. This was highly 
necessary at that period, and to that 
generation, as they knew very little 
of these subjects—merely suppo- 
sing that they were days, kept by 
the Roman Catholics, and that 
church people worshipped the saints, 
as they did Jesus Christ.* After 
removing all these scandals, he turn- 
ed the subject upon Mr. D., by 
showing that observing provincial 
feasts and thanksgiving days, was 
more decidedly teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men, 
these days being appointed only by 
men, while the others were appoint- 
ed by the authority of the Church ; 
which led Mr. B. to make the fol- 
lowing pithy remark : “ If this com- 
mand obliged you to preach against 
the Church on the lecture day, June 
2, 1734, why did not the other, 
oblige me to preach of Christ’s as- 
cension, the next day after, being a 
lecture day in the Church? Why 


* This was the gencral cry at that 
age ; but the mouths of gain-sayers are 
now generally closed, by the justly ad- 
mired writings of Robert Nelson, revi- 
sedand condensed by Bishop Hobart : 
and Fowler’s Exposition of the Book of 
Common Prayer :—Books which ought 
to be in every family. Thesubyect was 
also discussed in the Magazine for the 
last year. 
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not allow me to have a lecture day 
on Thursday as well as you on 
Wednesday ?——Dear Sir, will you 
be so good as to shew me in what 
part of the Bible (for your great ob- 
jection against our days is, because 
they are not mentioned in the Bible) 
you find that God commanded us to 
keep a thanksgiving on the eleventh 
of last November, but not on the 
fifth, When does God say, you 
shall fast on the 13th of April, but 
not on the 8th? Either shew this, 
or acknowledge that our days are 
as much commandedas yours.— The 
Scriptures you produce for your fasts 
and thanksgiving days, prove no 
more than this, that it is a duty to 
fast and give thanks. And, for my 
life, ITcan’t see why this duty may 
not be done on the days appointed 
by the church, and of immemorial 
usage, as well as on those appointed 
by our governor; though I have 
nothing against his excellency, nor 
his appointments, for I have not 
learned to speak evil of Dignities 
as you do. ‘To close this part,— 
You prove that God has ordained 
your thanksgiving days from Deut. 
ili. 10. When thou hast eaten and 
art full, then thou shalt bless the 
Lord. Now, pray tell me, why we 
may not eat and be full, and bless 
the Lord, on the fifth, as well as on 
the eleventh of November? Here 
lies the dispute; answer this, or say 
nothing.” 

After recapitulating the above ten 
charges, and summing up the whole 
with a solemn appeal to God and the 
world, he answers a charge of de- 
parting from the worship of his fath- 
ers. He said,—“I judge not my 
fore-fathers, who departed from the 
Church. They believed and chose 
for themselves, and so must I. And 
by the grace of God, I will stead- 
fastly follow truth wherever it shall 
lead me. Though you, in Scripture 
language, revile me, and compare me 
to a wave of the sea, and the old 
hereticks who left the christian 
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church, because they never did reai- 
ly believe christianity ; yet I for- 
give all your reproaches. Suppose 
you had been educated a Quaker, 
and afterwards, finding the truth, 
left them—might they not with equal 
justice say the same of you? All 
sects, hate and reproach those who 
forsake them, whether right or 
wrong. If my ancestors took the 
liberty to depart from the church, 
because they thought it a duty, why 
may [ not have the liberty to return 
to it? When, if it were the last 
word I had to speak in the world, I 
must say, I believe it my duty to 
conform to the Church. And why, 
for so doing, should 1 be liable to 
censorious reflections, and be called 
Apostate, Bastard, Papist, and 
every thing that an_ overflow- 
ing gall and licentious tongue can 
disgorge ? Why can’t you shew as 
much humility to us, as we do to 
you? We believe you are sincere 
in your way, though notin all your 
charges against the church. Why 
can’t you allow us to be sincere in 
our way? [am sure, if I am not 
sincere, I am void of the natural 
principle of self-love; for I have 
parted with much of my worldly 
satisfactions, for my opinion, and 
exposed myself to the ill-will and 
hard words of many of my old 
friends, who formerly showed me 
more love, and gave me a_ better 
word,than I deserved: yourself for 
one.” After noticing the cruel 
treatment he had received from the 
congregational preachers, he adds— 
* But L rejoice, and am glad, that I 
am worthy to suffer the persecution 
of the tongue, for (as I think) Christ 
and his truth’s sake. And pray 
God, that all the censures and re- 


proaches that I suffer from men ot 


your spirits, may provoke me to be 
more careful, to approve myself to 
Him who knows my heart, and will 
judge righteous judgment. And it 
is my comfort, that before him I shal! 
shortly appear, and if T may but 
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hear him say, Well done good and 
faithful servant, it will be infinitely 
better than ten thousand eulogies of 
men. 

“JT can easily forgive any per- 
sonal reftections. But your attempts 
to render our worship ridiculous, I 
confess, are very provoking, and I 
think will justify a warm resent- 
ment. 

“ When you represent our most 
serious devotions as vain and hypo- 
critical, like the brutish cries of the 
worshippers of Baal, as horrid pro- 
phaneness and mocking of God— 
hereby you teach people to deride 
the devotions of almost all christ- 
ians on earth, and to break their jests 
and sneers at their brethren’s pray- 
ers ; and take this for their sanctified 
wit and pious ingenuity : Like peo- 
ple of several countries, who think 
the fashions of all, except their own, 
to be ridiculous, and laugh at stran- 
gers as if they were clothed in fools’ 
caps: so you teach ignorant people 
to mock at our devotions. For when 
they hear such sober and wise di- 
vines as you, talk and jeer at such a 
rate, they presently think that our 
Liturgy is a kind of conjuring ;* 
and our responses they take to be a 
formal, jocalar, playing with holy 


* Early impressions are very lasting. 
Ll know a man, than whom no one is more 
attached to the Liturgy of the church ; 
yet, evenat twenty years of age, when 
tully convinced of the validity of her 
ordinations, and the correctness of her 
principles, he, for a long time, could 
not endure the service, in consequence 
of having his mind constantly interrupted 
by the recollections of the stories told, 
and the impressions made in his child- 
hood, tillone day, reading in the Apoca- 
lypse, and parliculaly intbat part of it in 
which the Apostle saw in vision the tri- 
umphant church, and heard multitudes 
praising God with loud voices; and 
their sound was like mighty waters, 
thunderings, &c.—and heard them cry- 
ing. one to anotLer—and saw the saints 
bowing down, and worshipping him 
that liveth forever and ever—he said te 
himself, how like is the church Militant 
te this’ 
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things, as Mr. Baxter tells you. And 
they do not stick te call it powow- 
ing and raising the d——1l; when, at 
the same time, weare lifting up our 
souls to God, and_ worshipping him, 
as we think, after a long trial, in the 
best manner in the world. 

“It is notorious matter of fact I 
now write. And you must needs 
think these horrid abuses will raise 
our people’s indignation. For no 
scoffs are so enraging as those against 
men’s devotions, which are the dear- 
est things in the world. And the 
effect of this, at least, is bitterness 
and hatred’”’—and hatred against the 
church. ‘ And pray hear what St. 
James says of this zeal, which your 
two books, like a pair of becdows, 
have been blowing up: James iii. 
14. If ye have bitter envying and 
strife in your hearts, glory not, and 
lie not agains: the truth. This wis- 
dom descendeth not from above, but 
is earthly, sensual, devilish.” 

“ Thus, by the blessing of God, 
and the advantages of a good cause, 
I have finished the task which you 
set me; which, though long and te- 
dious, yet has been no ways diffi- 
cult. And now I appeal unto all 
unprejudiced persons and indiffer- 
ent judges, who may think it worth 
while to read this letter, whether I 
have not weighed all your cavils 
against the Church, in an even bal- 
ance, and found them to be lighter 
than vanity. 

“ Perhaps you may think, I have 
been too tart in some expressions. 
But if you consider that you are 
the aggressor, and have, without 
any known cause, published a set 
of virulent charges against the whole 
Church of England, and all the 
rulers of the nation, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, who have established 
it, and douphold it, you can’t but 
think a little warmth and zeal, not 
only pardonable, but even justifia- 
ble, in vindicating so vast a body of 
abused persons. 

‘“ Bot, however, “ shew me any 
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thing in my Letter, that bites, but 
only the Truth, and F will knock 
out its teeth.” For I sincerely love 
you, and hope to meet you in a more 
peaceable world ; and, therefore, [ 
am resolved, notwithstanding our 
difference in opinion, to continue, 

Your sincere Friend 

and humble Servant, 
J. BEACH. 

Newtown, in Conn. N. E. June 

23, 1737. 
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REVIEW OF HENRY MARTYN’S SER- 
MONS. 


(concluded. ) 


In reviewing the sermons of Mr. 
Martyn, we had no intention of ana- 
lyzing each discourse in the series. 
We aimed at little more than present- 
ing a few extracts from his pages, 
from which our readers might gath- 
er his views on some of the most im- 
portant subjects, and form an idea 
of the usual strain of his preaching. 
In pursuance of this design, we re- 
sume our extracts.— 

Sermon XIII, “On the Apos- 
tle’s Description and Salutation of 
True Christians,” from 1 Cor. i. 
1—3, was the first he preached in 
the Mission Church, Calcutta, short- 
ly after his arrival in India. He ex- 
presses himself thus oa the common 
ferins of civility, and compares them 
with the Apostolic greetings— 

‘The forms of salutation current 
among men have little meaning, either 
with those that give or those that re- 
ceive them, yet is the neglect of them 
by no means unimportant: for in a 
world so generally defective in princi- 
ple they are necessary to the mainten- 
ance of mutual civility, and in many 
cases, an acknowledgment due to supe- 
riority of rank; and are consequenily 
by no means to be discountenanced by 
Christians as bordering upon insinceri- 
ty. Inthe mouths of Christians they 
neither are, nor need be insincere; for 


religion enaobles and sanctifies the 
s 
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common occurrences of life; infuses a 
new spirit into lifeless forms, and makes 
the daily routine of things an exercise 
of exalted virtue. 

Salutations are expressive of a wish; 
and the wish expressed in the customa- 
ry forms of them, is for the health or 
1g of those to whom they are 
given. As the usual form among the 
Greeks was that word which is transla- 
ted grace, and that among the Jews 
was peace, both these are adopted by 
St. Paul, who elevates their significa- 
tion to spiritual things, and expresses 
by them his desire for the promotion of 
the best interests of Christian people: 
Grace be unto you and peace. He wish- 
ed not for the increase of their wealth : 
for that is often a snare to the posses- 
sor, and increases the difficulty of en- 
tering the kingdom of heaven. He 
wished them not honour: which has a 
tendency to promote that self-compla- 
cency which we ought to detest, and 
opposes that self-degradation which the 
Christian loves. Not even for their 
health and long life does he express a 
wish: because his mind was engaged 
with desires for their spiritual prosperi- 
ty, and immortal happiness. In short, 
he seems to have overlooked most of 
those things which appear desirable to 
the worldly, because in general they 
are not suitable to those who are called 
saints. On the contrary, with pecul- 
iar propriety, after his description of 
their character, he desires for them 
what was appropriate to that character; 
he wishes them whatever as saints they 
need—whatever as saints they desire.” 
p- p. 236, 237. 

We think the following passage, 
which closes the discourse, must 
have been listened to with deep at- 


tention.— 

“ After a long absence from the house 
of God at home, visiting only those 
shores where Christian idolatry substi- 
tutes the crucifix for the doctrine of the 
cross, I desire on this occasion to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the good 
providence of God, who hath permitted 
me to behold a congregation of Chris- 
tians, a christian congregation of my 
countrymen in this distant land. Hum- 
bly dol implore the divine blessing on 
you all! O my brethren, may you ever 
enjoy that peace which the religion you 
profess is calculated to afford; and be 
the means of diffusing light and joy 
throughout this benighted region! Sit- 
uated as you aie, in the midst of the 
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enemies of Christ—amidst idolaters of 
every description, you are justly re- 
garded by the Christian world as occu- 
pying the most arduous and responsible 
situation in it. Nay, even the Saviour 
himself may be conceived to be more 
attentively observing — conduct, in 
which his honour is deeply interested. 
By you the surrounding nations can 
take a nearer view of Christianity, and 
inspect its nature more narrowly; and 
the multitudes of all religions who are 
collected in this place, will be carrying 
into all parts of the world, what they see 
and bear in the followers of Christ. O 
let not that holy name be blasphemed 
through any inconsistency of yours—let 
not pride, or luxury be observable in 
the disciples of him, who was meek and 
lowly in heart. Let them see in the 
lives of Christians what Christianity it- 
self is; and if they will not embrace the 
Gospel, Jet them be constrained to ad- 
mire the professors of it. To this your 
country calls you. To descant on the 
public virtues of the British inhabitants 
of India, would be foreign to our pur- 
pose ; their established character needs 
not my feeble eulogy ; but great indeed 
will be the honour you will reflect on 
your country, if you prove by your lives, 
that Britain is not less pious than she is 
magoanmimous and brave. Permit me 
thus far to have applied the Apostle’s 
sal:tation to yourselves: and now in 
conclusion, let us Unite with St. Paul in 
wishing grace and peace to all who in 
every place call upon the name of the 
Lord Jesus ; both their's and our’s. Let 
every heart expand with divine benevo- 
lence; let imagination transpert us 
from shore to shore; let us think, how 
with sacred ardor they bend before the 
universal Lord. Their heartsacknowl- 
edge with our’s a kindred affection. 
Though their names be different, yet 
their Lord .and our’s-is one: though 
they difer from us iv nation, or rank, 
er color, yet in this they resemble us, 
that they call upon the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Is he our’s? he is their's 
also. Then let us with cordial and 
comprehensive charity embrace them 
all—let us heartily wish all the assem- 
bles of Zion grace and peace; and if 
13 this mental circuit, our thoughts 
veer to our oative land, and fond mem- 
ory recal those beloved scenes which 
imagination paints, in colors perhaps 
more pleasing than true, Jet ‘her as- 
semblies of faithful christians-engage 
eur more fervent prayers. Thus shall 
eur local attachments be elevated into 


an exercise of spiritual affection, and— 
call down a rich effusion of blessings on 
ourselves and them. , 

Thus let us live in this heavenly tem- 
per towards all around; and while we 
delight to find new objects of our love, 
let faithful hope realize that glorious 
day, when, ina larger sense, the proph- 
ecy of God by Zephaniah, (chap. tii. 
ver. 9, 10,) shall be fulfilled. J will 
turn to the people a pure language, that 
they may all call upon the name of the 
Lord, to serve him with one consent. 
From beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my 
suppliunts, even the daughter fiy dis- 
persed, shall bring my offering.”.— 
p- p- 244—246. 

Sermon XIV, “On Preaching 
Christ Crucified,” opens with the 
following just remarks on the spirit 
and temper with which a revelation 
from God is to be received. 

“If at any time God is pleased to 
make a revelation of his will to man- 
kind, and to point out a way of salva- 
tion to them which is entirely new, it 
is evident that we can be in no respect 
judges before hand, what kind of reve- 
lation is to be expected, or what sort of 
truths are likely to be contained in it. 
We cannot so much as conjecture about 
these things with any appearance of 
probability; but must wait in patient 
expectation, till the revelation is actu- 
ally made: because the nature and ne- 
cessities of man may require a treat- 
ment which we are not all aware of. 
God’s manner of governing the uni- 
verse, of which we form but a very 
small part, may be utterly beyond the 
range and reach of our highest appre- 
hension. 

Hence, when we examine a revela- 
tion purporting to be from God, and in- 
quire into the way of salvation pointed 
out in it, our minds must be made up to 
difficulties, and be contented to remain 
ignorant on many points which we hop- 
ed would have been revealed. Whea 
once we are satisfied with the external 
evidences of its truth, it is incumbent 
on us toingnire what is the revealed 
will of God ; not what it ought or. might 
have been. It becomes us to ask for 
instruction with humility, and receive 
it with reverence. If men will not 
conduct their inquiries in this spirit of 
diffidence, but under the irfluence of 
premature opinions will presume to dic- 
tate, instead of submitting to be taught, 
God is not at all anxious to accommo- 
date himself to the prejudices of proud 
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men ; nor will he new model his scheme 
to make it more agreeable to their 
views. As he first sent forth his Scrip- 
tures to mankind with a certain de- 
gree of evidence and no more, so he 
has left them. If men neglect them, 
ov whatever plausible pretext, let them 
do it at their peril. Once he has sent 
forth his word; with the majesty of 
God he declares, He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved ; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.* It is 
theretore, not to be expected that God 
will enlighten the eyes of a captious 
scrutinizer of his truths; but rather in 
the execution of natural justice, and in 
conformity to the principles of his wise 
and righteous government, leave them 
in darkness. if they look into the ark 
of God, like the Bethshemites, with un- 
hallowed eyes and captious scrutimy, 
they will meet with a similar fate. God 
will not suffer any to trifle with his ho- 
ty things. Their rashness will be 
death to them. Yet do unreasonable 
men persist in trying and examining 
the Gospel, by preconceived opinions ; 
some judging of it according to the 
opinions imbibed in infancy; others 
approving of it no farther than it will 
countenance self-indulgence, and ac- 
cording as the preached gospel shall an- 
swer these conditions or not, determin- 
ing to receive or reject it.” p.p. 247 
—249, ; 
Here, no surrender of reason is 
called for, but the highest exercise 
of reason,—first, in ascertaining 
whether God has given a revelation 
toman; and secondly, what is the 
meaning of it. It is plain that if 
“‘ God hath spoken to us by his Sun,” 
his prophets and apustles, we must 
take his word as we find it, or it 
will be no revelation to us. World- 
ly wisdom will find many things to 
object to—it will talk of the unrea- 
sonableness of one part, of the ob- 
scurity of another—imagine contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies, and 
make a great Jisplav of “ vain, bab- 
lings, and oppositions of science false- 
ly so called;” but after all, the 
word of God standeth sure,” wheth- 
er men will submit to it or not. For 
eighteen hundred years it has. defied 
all change. Infidelity has walked 


Mark xvi. 164. 
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round its bulwarks, and marked its 
towers, in hopes of discovering some 
weak, unguarded part, where a 
breach could ke made; but found 
none. Heresy has been constantly 
fingering it, and paring off “ spuri- 
ous additions,” and amputating 
“‘ corruptions,” and correcting “ mis- 
translations” —and dove-tailing “ va- 
rious readings” together, and wrench- 
ing, and patching, and mending,— 
but all to no purpose but that of de- 
monstrating the hostility of some, in 
all ages, to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Sermon XV, “ On the Church, a 
Spiritual Building,” is a remarkable 
specimen of glowing, spontaneous 
eloquence, founded on Ephesians ii. 
19—22. Wedo not remember to 
have ever seen the Apostle’s allego- 
ry set forth to better advantage, and 
feel confident that our readers will 
forgive us, if we make our extracts 
with a somewhat liberal hand. 

After a short but peitinent intro- 
duction, the author proceeds to the 
following natural arrangement of his 
subject— 

‘**In these words the society of true 
believers is compared to a great build- 
ing. To preserve this idea of the text 
distinct in our minds, it will be neces- 
sary to remember that the church of 
God is sometimes eompared to the hu- 
man body, the head of which is Christ— 
sometimes to afamily over which he pre- 
sides—sometimes to a city—at other 
times to Mount Zion, but here to a sin- 
gle building which rests on Jesus 
Christ as its foundation. In conformi- 
ty tothe Apostle’s idea, we must call 
your attention first, to the materials ; 
secondly, to the foundation ; and third- 
ly, tothe building itself. 

I. The materials.—Every stone which 
is taken to construct a building, haw, 
ever tt may have been polished by the 
liand of the workmen, was once we 
know rough and unsightly, and buried 
in the bowels of the earth. And ere 
yet we were called out to take our 
place in the building of God, that was 
our condition. This is the resemblance 
found for us by Isaiah, Look unto the 
roch whence ye are hewn, and to the hole 
of the pit whence ye are digged ; there 
we once lay. As the rude stone not 
only belongs to the quarry, but forms 
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a part of it, so we were not only con- 
nected with the world, but ourselves 
constituted the world; so that when 
the saints were warned against the 
cumpany and conversation of the world, 
we were some of the persons intend- 
ed, we were those enemies of God 
whose acquaintance would contami- 
nate them. We could not have ex- 
tricated ourselves from the world, any 
rore than a stone can start from its 
parent rock without the application of 
external force; we were so closely 
rivetted as to baffle the strength of all 
but him who is mighity tu save. He 
only was able to furce us and the 
world asunder. Thus we lay with the 
worid,in the same darkness, like the 
rock buried beneath the surface of 
the earth; no ray of heaven illumined 
us; but year after year rolled away 
and !eft us in ‘he same dark. inactive, 
unformed mass. While that state of 
things continued, we could manifest- 
ly not be applied either for use or or- 
narnant in the church of God. Till 
every stone be cut and smoothed, they 
cannot be made to fit one another in a 
building: so we were unsuitable to 
the saints who compose the Church, and 
incapable of lasting union with them. 
Indeed, so far from desiring union 
with them, we felt indifference and 
dislike tothem'” on. 269~—271. 

Under the second head, the foun- 
dation of the temple, he observes, 
that “the church is not built upon 
the Apostles and Prophets in their 
personal capacity” —that there was 
no merit in them that could serve for 
a foundation of hope to the sinner— 
that Peter had no pre-eminence in 
this respect over the eleven, “ the 
walls of the city having twelve foun- 
dations ; and in them, the names of 
the twelves Apostles of the Lamb ;” 
but that “the only sense in which 
men can be said to bear a part with 
Christ in the foundation of this spir- 
itual building, is, that they are in- 
spired by God to speak with such 
authority, that we may depend on 
their word with as much confidence 
as upon the words which Christ 
himself spake.” Jesus Christ is the 
chief corner stone.— 

* He that believeth in bim shall not 
be confounded. To him many have 
come, for Le ts a tried stone, and ere 


builded together, and find him to be 
not only the ground of their security, 
but also, as the corner stone is in a 
building, the bond of their union. To 
him ye have come, and on him are ye 
built; then consider how peculiar is 
your privilege, beloved, in this respect. 
Though it 1s contained in the Scrip- 
tures that other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Je- 
sus Christ: that is, no foundation on 
which we can safely be built except 
him: yet mankind are ever rearing 
their respective superstructures on a 
different foundation. Some build up- 
on the presumptuous hopes of God’s 
mercy, expecting to see the Lord with- 
out holiness—others are raising a fair 
fabric on the ground of theit ewao 
righteousness——others are pleasing 
themselves with a motley building 
which they have raised on two founda- 
tions: Christ and their own works ; 
ail which may stand for a while, and 
make a fair shew during the momenta- 
ry calm of God’s forbearance, but 
which will instantly crumble into dust 
when his breath shall blow upon them.” 
p. p- 277—-278, 

We were however most struck 
with the author’s copious illustra- 
tion and animated eloquence, where 
he describes the process of the buil- 
ding itself. We make no apology 
for the length of this extract. 

‘* The model of the glorious ed- 
ifice has existed from everlasting 
in the mind of iis great Architect , 
and in conformity to that model, 
the building rises. Let us first ob- 
serve it, asthe work goes on. In that 
part of it which ts already to be seen, 
observe how fitly each stoneis suited 
to its place. Asin the members of the 
human body, if they were all one mem- 
ber, where were the body? so is this 
building. if all the stones were equal 
in size, polish and shape, where were 
the building ? But now it is so order- 
ed that some shali form the broad base 
of a pillar, others the long shafts, oth- 
ers the ornamental capital; another 
shall be of use to turn an arch; anoth- 
er be a quay stone ; this shall be found 
in the cornice, and another in the ceil- 
ing; but they have all their use in their 
respective places, and other arrange- 
ments would destroy its beauty and 
symmetry. Those that are intended 
rather for strength than ornament, need 
not so much polishing ; while others 
who are designed for a consprcuous 
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part in the building, suffer the strokes 
of God’s heavy hand, and have their 
roughnesses worn away by aflliction, be- 
cause they are to become the polished 
corners of the temple. Thus, unto every 
one of usis given grace according to the 
measures of the giftof Christ. He gave 
some to be Apostles aud some Prophets, 
and some Evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ. 
aving now surveyed the contrivance 
and arrangement of its parts, mark 
next its gradual growth. From the 
day that the first stone was laid in the 
superstructure at the conversion of our 
first parents, another, and another has 
been added, and the building has been 
rising from generation to generation. 
Persons of all ages, sexes and condi- 
tions, have been taken from the world 
and fitted one to another init. Young 
and old, rich and poor, have been add- 
ed to the Church in every different 
age; and though the work goes on 
with different degrees of rapidity at 
different times, God is always employed 
init. At the present moment it is still 
rising: some stones are under the 
workmen’s hand, others are fixed in 
their places in the church. At this 
day, more than in ancient times, men 
of all nations, and kindreds, and peo- 
le and Tongues, English, Americans, 
anes, Africans, Hindoos, Hottentots, 
Mohawks—millions, who have never 
seen one another in the flesh, are yet 
built up together, and united in one 
corner stone, the Lord Jesus Christ! 
Behold these shall come from far, and 
these shall come from the north and west, 
and these from the land of Smim. Thus 
it goes on steadily indeed, but silent- 
ly; for like that temple which was the 
type of it, there is neither hammer, 
nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in 
the house while it is in building. The 
kingdom of God is not with observa- 
tion; and so though the building of 
this great Temple is God’s one great 
concern, and that for which he suffers 
the earth to stand, and keeps the 
wheels of providence in motion; it 
makes little noise in the world; very 
few of mankind ever hear there is 
such a building going on. But he that 
hath built his stones in the heaven, 
worketh in it hitherto, and will work 
to the end of time; and in future ages, 


.out of thousands yet unborn, will in- 


crease the greatness of the structure. 
he zeal of the Lord of hosts will do 


this, though its progress is slow at pres- 
ent. He, the Lord, will hasten it in iis 
time. Swiftly shall it rise and rear its 
majestic height to the praise of the glo- 
ry of his grace, while tue happy work- 
men thall gladly pursue their labor, till 
at last they shall bring forth the head- 
stones thereof with shoutings, crying, 
Grace, Grace, untoit! And now the 
temple is finished, who shall declare its 
glory? But before we attempt it, let 
us stop to remind one another, that we 
are also builded init; that we also, as 
lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house. 

In order then to describe our privi- 
leges still further, according to the de- 
sign of the Holy Spirit in the text, let 
us as we said, anticipate the finishing 
of the temple. Suppose then the peri- 
od arrived when the scaifolding is struck 
down, and the rubbish moved away : 
that is, suppose this earth which was 
the stage for its erection is now remo- 
ved from beneath it, and the wicked the 
refuse of mankind, are cast far away 
out of sight. Now conceive you see 
nothing but the building; Lo! it stands 
high in view for the admiration of the 
surrounding universe. Walk about Zi- 
on, and go round alout her : tell the tow- 
ersthereof ; Mark ye well her bulwarks, 
consider her palaces ; that ye ™ tell it 
to the generations following. hat is 
het foundation? The rock of ages! 
Who is ber inhabitant? Her inhabi- 
tant is God! Nota flaw, nota blemish 
is to be seen: every stone is in its 
proper place, and all contributing to 
the beauty of the whole! No want of 
symmetry in the general outline and 
plan—nothing imperfect in the execu- 
tion of each part. Behold it stands an 
eternal monument of the glory of God, 
of his power, and wisdom and grace ! 
It is all bright and glorious wherever 
you take your view of it: radiating in 
every part with the beamings of divine 
glory! Her light is like unto a stone 
most precious, even like a jasper! It 
isa Temple of souls! every stone is a 
living soul, a blood-bought spirit! Eve- 
ry one 1s a chosen warrior who has 
fought his battle in his days and has 
conquered! They have come out of 
great tribulation to be stones for this 
building! Affliction gave them their 
polish ; and the cement which unites 
them is love! 

But while we admire its beauty, let 
not the suspicion arise, that any thing 
should happen to mar its form or im- 
pairits glory. Earthly fabrics have in- 
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deed every thing to fear from the ef- 
feets of inclement skies, for they inust 
all in their turn become like those an- 
cient cities, where thorns come up in the 
palaces ; nettles and brambles in the for- 
tresses thereof—where the mouldering 
arches and half remaining walls shew 
the devastating hand of time; btit our* 
Zion, hath nought to fear from time, 
for time ceases when her glory begins ; 
and though she must be exposed to the 
storm, and beating of the rain during 
the dark watches of the night, yet 
when the morning of the resurrection 
cometh, it will be as clear sunshine af- 
ter rain, even & morning without clouds. 
As she shall suffer by no natural causes 
of dissolution, so neither shall she fall 
by hostile violence. It was truly said 
by Christ to those who spoke of the 
temple at Jerusalem, how it was adorn- 
ed with goodly stones and gifts, that 
the day should come upon her when 
one stone should not he left upon anoth- 
er, which should not be thrown down. 
But it shall not be so with our spiritual 
temple. Even now we may ask, Why 
do the iuathen rage, and the people im- 
agine a vain thing ? even now we may 
look at her foundation and ask, What 
shall shake her sure repose? Resting 
en him, she mocks the assaults of be- 
siegers, even in her weakness; but 
when the day of her perfection is 
come, the very sound of the shoutings 
of her enemies can be heard no more. 
Satan and his agents must first break 
through their chains of darkness, ere 
they can again plant their engines 
against her. In righteousness shalt 
thou be established: thou shalt be far 
Srom oppression. for thou shalt not fear : 
and from terror, for it shall not come 
near thee.” p p. 279—284. 

Here we close our extracts.— 
When “ the building, fitly framed to- 
gether, shall have grown unto an ho- 
ly temple in the Lord,” and the 
scaffolding, * the earth and the works 
that are therein, shall have been 
burned up,” we doubt not but the 
author will be found occupying a 
conspicuous place in the temple he 
has so eloquently described. He 
also was “a chosen warriour who 
fought his battles in his days, and 
conquered”—* Affliction gave him 
his polish ; and the cement which 
eminently united” kim to his Mas- 
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ter’s service, and the fellowship of 
the saints, was “ love.” 

It is impossible to rise frem the 
perusal of these Sermons, without 
being fully impressed, that the author 
felt deeply and strongly the import- 
ance of his message to fallen man. 
The style is not that, perhaps, which 
would command the admiration of 
a critical auditory :-—it wants the ar- 
tificial structure—the labor lima— 
the studied decorations, which would 
entitle it to the name of classical. 
Yet it flows so evidently and directly 
from a mind richly fraught with di- 
vine truth—so deeply imbued with 
religious feeling, that we forget the 
preacher, and think only of his sub- 
ject. This is as it should be. When 
sermons are composed with the view 
of setting off the preacher, decorated 
with imagery more calculated to 
dazzle than te impress, and acted in 
the pulpit with a studied display of 
gesture, the audience may indeed de- 
part highly pleased with the exhibi- 
tion, but with very little benefit to 
themselves. In a word, the preach- 
er must be contented, or rather strive 
to be kept out of view, that the at- 
tention of the hearers may not be 
divided between him and his subject, 
and the effect of his ministrations be 
dissipated in air. 

Martyn’s own views of the sub- 
ject are so much in accordance with 
our own, that we cannot forbear clo- 
sing this article with extracting them. 
They are found in his sermon “On 
preaching Christ Crucified.” 

‘Tn all after ages, even to the 
present moment, the men who are 
chosen of God to be his witnesses on 
earth, treading in the steps of the 
Apostles of old, have persisted in 
proclaiming the glories of their Lord. 
They take their place ata distance, 
as being servants, from a wish to re- 
main unnoticed, that the single undi- 
vided attention of mankind may be 
fixed on the master whom they serve. 
They preach not themselves, but 
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Christ Jesus the Lord. They are 
equally cautious about leading their 
hearers into error, by confounding 
the grace of God and the law of 
works; or by setting forth such 
principles of morality as the heathen 
sages might have taught; and give 
themselves up to the study of those 
divine mysteries which are known 
only by revelation, that from them 
they may learn how to build up your 
souls on that foundation, which will 
stand the test of the judgment-day. 

Moreover, when they preach 
Christ crucified, as they find it re- 
vealed, they are not concerned about 
making the doctrine appear more 
reasonable, so as to approve it to the 
learned, nor to state it so as to leave 
no soom for objections; but as the 
Scriptures have left it, so they take 
it up. They do not gild over the 
cross, or invest it with gaudy trap- 
pings, or allure men to it by deceit- 
ful panegyricks, but they take their 
stand at the foot of the blood-stained 
tree, and proclaim in those words 
which were written on the cross, 
This is Jesus of Nazareth, the King 
of the Jews, Thus the Apostles 
preached.” 


ae 


OBITUARY. 


The public papers have announced 
the recent decease, at the age of 75, of 
a truly good, and, therefore, truly 
great, man—the second magistrate of 
our state, the Hunorable JonaTHAN 
Incersoiv. All classes of his fellow 
citizens appear anxious to pay some 
tribute of respect to his virtues; and 
the several notices of his death, have 
been accompanied by many just and 
apprepriate commendations of his char- 
acter. We consider it our duty, and 
we certainly feel a desire, to devote a 
short article to his memory—not so 
much because he was rendered emi- 
nent by worldly distinctions, of which 
he enjoyed an unusual! share—as be- 
eause he can be held up to the reader, 
as a mest exemplary model of Cbrist- 
ian virtue, as one whose walk and 
conversation were in perfect unison 


with his prefession—and because bis 
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case furnishes us with a complete refu 
tation of the pretence, that an active 
and laborious public life, 1s incompati- 
ble with the regular duties and habits 
of a Christian. 

Mr. Ingersoll made an early public 
profession of his faith. He was, for 
more than thirty years a Vestrymaa of 
Trinity Church, New-Haven; and, at 
the time of his death, held the office or 
Senior-Warden: And, it is we!l known, 
that few men have sustained situations 
in civil society, which required more 
labour, activity or attention, than those 
which he has successively held. But 
these various dutics and cares, were 
never suffered to interfere with each 
other. At the bar—in the legislature— 
on the bench—or in domestic life—he 
was never charged with remissness or 
negligence: And yet, it will not be 
preteoded, that his doctrines were less 
fervent, or his religious duties less punc-~ 
tually or regularly performed, on ac- 
count of these weighty and arduous 
engagemcnts: Nor, on the other hand, 
will it be pretended, that he was less 
faithful or attentive to these respective 
engagements, on account of the strict- 
ness with which he regarded his reli- 
gious obligations. His whole deport- 
ment was marked with an unassuming 
medesty, and a diffidence of his own 
abilities. He never aspired after dis- 
tinction ; and yet he was called to fill 
some of the highest and most responsi- 
ble officesin the state. He resorted to 
no acts to gain the popular applause ; 
and yet he was always the favorite of 
his fellow-men. The world caressed 
and flattered him; but the world had 
not charms sufficient to alienate his 
heart, or divert his mind, from the cause 
of his blessed Master and Saviour. 
Charity, benevolence and philanthro- 
py, were his pre-eminent characteris- 
tics; but they were virtues never os- 
tentatiously displayed, having evidently 
been the spontaneous fruits of that love 
of God, which reigned supremely in his 
heart. No man ever complied more 
strictly with the Apostolic injunction, 
to worl: out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling. He felt and acknow- 
ledged his own insufficiency ; and mani 
fested, on every occasion, his entire de- 
pendance on divine grace and mercy, 
through the merits of the Redeemer. 
He was aever ashamed to confess, that 
death appeared to him as the king o/ 
terrors; but when aware of his ap 
proach, he cast himself upon his Sa- 
viour and his God, and in full possession 
of his reason, passed into that res! 
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which remains for the people of God, 


without a struggle. 

That his survivers, may long cherish 
his memory, and endeavor to profit by 
his bricht example, is our ardent de- 


sire and prayer. 


The following obituary nolice is inserted 
by request. 


Died, at Saybrook, Nov. 3d, 1822, on 
the 22d Sunday after Trinity, Fexrx 
Srarkey, Jun., aged 21 years and 13 
days—after a painful and distressing 
illness of 30 days, which he bore with 
exemplary christian fortitude. He was 
early attached to the Episcopal Church, 
and never absent from her services, 
except on some extradinary occasion. 
In the death of this young man, his 
parents have to lament the loss of a 
dutiful son: but they trust they do net 
mourn as those without hope. He left 
the greatest evidence of his being re- 
signed to God’s will—as his prayers 
were constantly closed in those beauti- 
tul words,—** Father, not my will, but 
thine be done,” through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. Amen. 


““ Why then, my soul, on these bleak 
shores delay : 

Why, in this brittle tenement of clay, 

With doating fondness seek thy lasting 


rest, 

To disappointment doom’d—with woes 

sd! 

Faith bids thee rise, and wing thy 
mystic flight 

To brighter worlds, beyond the grave’s 
dark night; 

Where white-rob’d saints, releas’d 
from mortal pains, 

Their great Redeemer hymn in cease- 
less strains.” 

** Blessed are the dead who die in the 


Lord.” 


cociitein cotbenie 


PHILADELPHIA RECORDER. 


S. Porrer & Co. propose to pub- 
tish a weekly newspaper, to be enti- 
tled the “ Philadelphia Recorder.” 
The objeq of this ‘paper shall be the 
diffusion of religious intelligence. It 
will give a view of what is doing 
throughout the world, for the spread 
of the Gospel. The most interest- 


Obituary, &c. 
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ing literary information will be giy- 
en ; together with occasional reviews, 
and a short sketch of foreign and 
domestic political intelligence, so 
that it will form a complete family 
paper. The earliest information 
will be procured from Europe and 
all parts of our own country, and ev- 
ery pains taken to make the Recor- 
DER an active herald of the cause of 
Christ. Several clergymen have 
been engaged to act as Editors, and 
nothing will appear without their 
approbation. Not more than one 
page will be at any time devoted to 
advertisements. 


Terms.—The Recorder shall be 
published every Saturday morning, 
on good paper, with good type; eve- 
ry number to be of the size of an or- 
dinary newspaper. 

Price three dollars per annum, 
payable in advance. 

The first number will be issued 
the first Saturday in April. 

Philadelphia, January 21, 1823. 


On the night of the 20th inst. a 
fire originating in a neighbouring 
building, consumed the house and 
store occupied by Messrs. S. Potter 
& Co. and a .considerable part of 
their stock. These gentlemen have 
been very useful in circulating works 
of a religious character, and espe- 
cially those connected with the Epis- 
copal Church. Independent, there- 
fore, of a desire to aid our fellow be- 
ings in distress, we feel ita duty we 
owe the cause of Christ to promote 
the accompanying plan of a religious 
newspaper. 
ee ee White, 
James ABERCROMBIE, 
Jackson KEmpER, 
James Montcomery, 
Georce Boyp, 
BensaMIN ALLEN, 
G. T. Bepg.t, 

Wa. H. Ds.ancey. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 21, 1823.. 





